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IN  THIS  ISSUE 
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LIVE  TO  BE  USELESS"  voice  reasons  for  our  mutual  celebration. 
Finally,  The  LINK  celebrates,  with  Chaplain,  Maj.,  Donald  J. 
Harlin,  USAF  (p.59)  their  respective  winning  of  Freedoms  Founda- 
tions Awards. 
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His  Accomplishments  Rank  Him  with  Washington  and  Lincoln 


The  aAmazing 


Mr.  yefferson 


By  Frank  L.  Remington 


MANY  Americans  have  helped 
to  build  the  United  States 
into  a  bastion  of  individual  freedom 
and  the  number  one  nation  of  the 
world.  None  has  played  a  bigger 
role  than  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose 
230th  birthday  was  observed  in 
April. 

Thomas  Jefferson  must  rank  as 
die  most  intelligent  and  versatile 
man  ever  to  occupy  the  White 
House.  No  other  Chief  Executive 
filled  so  many  positions  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country  with  so  much 
honor:  member  of  the  Virginia  leg- 
islature and  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, "author"  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, Minister  to  France,  Secretary 


of  State,  Vice  President,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  two 
terms. 

His  public  career  consumed  only 
part  of  Jefferson's  remarkable  ener- 
gy. Indeed,  historians  compare  him 
to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  breadth 
of  his  interests  and  fertility  of  his 
mind.  Probably  no  American  of  his 
time  equalled  his  range  of  knowl- 
edge. Among  other  fields,  the  third 
President  was  an  expert  in  agricul- 
ture, medicine,  mathematics,  survey- 
ing, architecture,  law,  philosophy 
and  music. 

He  invented  gadgets  and 
machines;  he  collected  scientific  ma- 
terial in  zoology,  geology  and  an- 
thropology.   An    expert    on    Indian 


Frank  L.  Remington,  a  veteran  LINK  contributor,  may  be  addressed 
at  Box  75724,  Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90075. 


Thomas  Jefferson,  our  third  President,  "must  rank  as  the  most  intelligent 
and  versatile  man  ever  to  occupy  the  White  House."  At  32  he  "could 
calculate  an  eclipse,  survey  an  estate,  tie  an  artery,  plan  an  edifice,  try 
a  case,  break  a  horse,  dance  a  minuet  and  play  the  violin." 


life,  Jefferson  compiled  a  compara- 
tive vocabulary  of  about  forty  In- 
dian dialects.  He  read  and  spoke 
fluently  in  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Italian  and  Spanish.  He  wrote  prodi- 
giously, including  about  50,000  let- 
ters. Indeed,  his  complete  writings 
fill  more  than  fifty  volumes. 

His  universal  interests  notwith- 
standing, Mr.  Jefferson  always  re- 
served time  for  home  and  family. 
A  devoted  husband  and  father,  he 
once  commented:  "The  happiest 
moments  of  my  life  have  been  those 
which  I  have  passed  at  home  in  the 
bosom  of  my  family." 

He  Never  Wasted  Time 

Thomas  Jefferson's  prodigious  ac- 
complishments must  be  partly  attrib- 
uted to  his  judicious  use  of  time. 
His  myriad  activities  kept  him  "busy 
as  a  bee  in  a  molasses  barrel."  He 
didn't  comprehend  idleness,  and 
everyone  might  profit  from  his  phi- 
losophy about  using  time:  "No  per- 
son will  have  occasion  to  complain 
of  the  want  of  time  who  never  loses 
any.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  may 
be  done  if  we  are  always  doing." 

And  Jefferson  was  "always  doing." 
He  arose  with  the  sun  and  bathed 
his  feet  in  ice  water,  a  regimen  to 
which  he  partly  attributed  his  ex- 
cellent condition.  He  remained  re- 
markably healthy  throughout  life. 
Even  at  death  he  retained  all  his 
teeth,  and  not  one  was  defective. 
Before  breakfast,  he  read  and  wrote 
for  several  hours.  After  breakfast  he 
rode  his  favorite  horse  for  ten  miles 
—  sometimes  forty  —  because  he 
found  the  exercise  stimulating  to 
body  and  mind. 


The  future  President,  whose 
works  and  thoughts  were  to  af- 
fect his  countrymen  for  centuries, 
was  born  on  April  13,  1743,  on  a 
farm  near  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
His  father,  a  prosperous  surveyor, 
died  when  Thomas  was  but  four- 
teen, leaving  him  the  man  of  a  fam- 
ily composed  of  his  mother,  six  sis- 
ters and  an  infant  brother.  Three 
years  later,  "Long  Tom"  (so  dubbed 
by  affectionate  friends  because  of 
his  six-feet-two-inch  stature)  matric- 
ulated at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  to  study  law. 

When  twenty-six,  Jefferson  began 
a  project  that  would  occupy  him  in- 
termittently for  many  years:  build- 
ing a  home  on  a  580-foot-high  hill 
on  his  plantation.  He  called  it  Mon- 
ticello  —  the  Italian  word  for  "little 
mountain."  Although  he  had  never 
studied  architecture,  he  pored  over 
every  available  book  about  the  sub- 
ject and  soon  became  an  expert.  In 
the  construction  of  Monticello  he 
doubled  as  architect,  builder,  engi- 
neer, construction  foreman,  and 
landscape  artist. 

One  biographer  states  that  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two  Jefferson  "could 
calculate  an  eclipse,  survey  an  es- 
tate, tie  an  artery,  plan  an  edifice, 
try  a  case,  break  a  horse,  dance  a 
minuet,  and  play  the  violin."  In  the 
meantime,  he  embarked  upon  public 
life,  first  as  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses,  then  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress 
and  then  as  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  1776,  when  thirty-three,  he 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence.       Freedom-loving       people 


everywhere  still  thrill  to  the  words 
he  wrote  for  that  classic  document: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident:  that  all  men  are  created 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness .  .  ." 

Jefferson  was  Ambassador  to 
France  when  the  Founding  Fathers 
drafted  the  Constitution.  Although 
he  approved  of  the  document  as  far 
as  it  went,  he  saw  that  it  failed  to 
protect  human  rights.  Largely 
through  his  insistence,  the  first  ten 
Constitutional  amendments  were 
drafted.  These  embody  the  Bill  of 
Rights  which  protects  freedom  of 
religion,  of  speech  and  press, 
speedy  trial  by  jury,  states'  rights, 
and  other  democratic  liberties. 

For  Jefferson,  the  simple  pleasures 
ranked  as  best.  For  example,  he 
loved  animals  —  everything  from 
horses  to  mockingbirds.  He  trained 
his  pet  mockingbird  to  sit  on  his 
shoulder  and  take  food  from  his 
mouth.  Sometimes  it  would  alight 
on  his  shoulder  and  sing  in  his  ear 
while  he  worked  at  his  desk.  The 
bird  also  hopped  upstairs  after  him, 
step  by  step. 

His  Monumental  Achievements 

Thomas  Jefferson's  monumental 
accomplishments  as  President  rank 
him  on  a  level  with  Washington 
and  Lincoln.  He  helped  design  the 
national  capital,  set  up  an  educa- 
tional system,  and  figured  promi- 
nently in  establishing  America's 
coinage.  He  dispatched  the  Lewis 
and    Clark    Expedition    to    awaken 
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his  countrymen  to  the  continent's 
vast  riches,  and  doubled  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  by  com- 
summating  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Jefferson  conducted  his  adminis- 
tration so  efficiently  that  the  Trea- 
sury accumulated  a  huge  surplus, 
and  the  President  revoked  all  inter- 
nal taxes.  He  remained  adamantly 
opposed  to  a  large  national  debt 
which  inevitably,  he  believed,  meant 
higher  taxes  and  a  consequent  low- 
ering of  the  citizens'  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 

Upon  completing  his  two  terms, 
the  third  President  entered  retire- 
ment with  joy  and  exuberance. 
"Never  did  a  prisoner,  released  from 
chains,"  he  said,  "feel  such  relief  as 
I  shall  on  shaking  off  the  shackles 
of  power."  He  still  had  over  seven- 
teen happy,  productive  years  ahead 
of  him  in  retirement  at  his  beloved 
Monticello. 

During  those  last  years  he  applied 
himself  vigorously  to  those  activi- 
ties he  most  loved:  reading,  writing, 
inventing,  tending  his  plantation, 
and  founding  and  building  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  Only  two  things 
interfered  with  his  genuine  enjoy- 
ment of  retirement:  the  tremendous 
number  of  visitors  who  invaded  his 
privacy  and  the  huge  volume  of  his 
correspondence. 

Always  a  gracious  host,  the  "Sage 
of  Monticello"  provided  bed  and 
board  for  all  comers.  He  regularly 
kept  fifty  beds  ready  for  guests  and 
frequently  all  of  them  were  occu- 
pied. On  occasion,  he  put  up  as 
many  as  seventy  people  for  the 
night.  It  is  said  that  travelers  some- 
times imposed  on  the  retired  Presi- 


Monticello,  the  beloved  "little  mountain',  estate  which  Jefferson  designed 
and  built,  very  largely  with  his  own  hands.  Without  formal  training  in 
architecture  he  nonetheless  became  an  expert.  Thousands  of  visitors  come 
to  marvel  at  his  creation  every  year. 


dent  to  save  the  cost  of  meals  and 
lodgings. 

Throughout  his  life  the  Sage  of 
Monticello  maintained  an  active  cor- 
respondence with  scientists  in  many 
fields.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  and 
it  added  considerably  to  his  knowl- 


edge. But  writing  to  well-wishers, 
favor-seekers,  and  hundreds  of 
others  about  mundane  matters  was 
boring.  "From  sunrise  to  one  or  two 
o'clock  and  often  from  dinner  to 
dark,"  he  once  complained,  "I  am 
drudging  at  the  writing  table." 


In  self-defense,  Jefferson  invented 
the  dumbwaiter  so  he  could  work  in 
the  solitude  of  his  study  without 
intrusions  by  the  household  staff.  He 
invented  the  swivel  chair  and  the 
polygraph  (a  machine  with  an  in- 
genious arrangement  of  pens  that 
produced  two  identical  pages  at  the 
same  time)  which  greatly  eased  the 
burden  of  his  voluminous  corre- 
spondence. Among  Jefferson's  other 
inventions,  which  are  still  on  view 
at  Monticello,  is  an  immense  clock  in 
the  drawing  room.  Built  by  a  Swiss 
to  Jefferson's  design,  it  tells  the  day 
of  the  week  as  well  as  the  hour. 
Cannon  balls  on  ropes  provide  the 
motive  power  for  the  hands  and 
gong.  The  days  are  inscribed  on  the 
wall  where  the  balls  pass  them  in 
slow,  gradual  descent. 

Founds   the   University   of  Virginia 

Jefferson's  last  great  dream  was 
to  found  a  university  in  his  na- 
tive state,  and  he  lived  to  see  the 
dream  fulfilled.  He  designed  the 
campus  and  raised  the  money  for 
construction.  He  remained  deeply 
interested  in  the  building  of  the  in- 
stitution just  across  the  valley  from 


his  home.  Almost  every  day  he  rode 
down  to  watch  the  construction.  If 
he  couldn't  go,  he  kept  posted  on 
the  progress  through  a  telescope. 
When  the  University  of  Virginia 
opened  its  doors,  its  founder  fre- 
quently invited  groups  of  professors 
and  students  to  dine  at  Monticello 
and  entered  into  lively  discussions 
with  them. 

On  July  4,  1826,  when  eighty- 
three  years  of  age,  the  third  Presi- 
dent died.  It  was  exactly  fifty  years 
to  the  day  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Today,  over  150 
years  after  his  death,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's wisdom  and  ideals  still  af- 
fect us  profoundly.  His  ideas  and 
philosophy  are  still  studied,  dis- 
cussed and  followed.  Truly  he  left 
a  bountiful  legacy  for  all  Americans. 

Perhaps  the  tribute  James  Madi- 
son, our  fourth  President,  paid  to  his 
predecessor,  best  epitomizes  Thomas 
Jefferson's  notable  contributions  to 
his  country:  "He  lived  and  will  live 
in  memory  and  gratitude  of  the  wise 
and  good,  as  a  luminary  of  science, 
as  a  votary  of  liberty,  as  a  model  of 
patriotism,  and  a  benefactor  of  hu- 
man kind." 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Reference:  Ecclesiasticus  44:1-15. 

1.  It  would  appear  that  God  raised  up  a  phenomenal  number  of 
gifted  men  in  both  politics  and  religion  in  our  part  of  the  world  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  One  needs  merely  to  list  our  first  four 
Presidents:  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Madison.  In  religion 
the  mention  of  the  Wesleys,  John  and  Charles,  suffices.  They  had 
hundreds  of  inspired,  talented  contemporaries.  What  do  you  make 
of  this  eighteenth  century  blossoming  of  gifted  dedication?  Was  it 
accidental?  A  coincidence?  Does  it  suggest  that  perhaps  there  is  a 
mysterious  purposefulness  in  history? 
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Clergyman  Member  of  the  93rd  Congress 


Mudnut  of  Indiana 


By  Caspar  Nannes 


SHORTLY  after  newly-elected 
Congressman  William  H.  Hud- 
nut  III  came  to  Washington,  he 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee. 

One  of  the  members  suggested 
that  Hudnut  give  the  opening 
prayer.  After  the  session  was  over 
several  Congressmen  and  one  lady 
member  came  up  to  him  and  said, 
"My  congratulations.  That  was  a 
wonderful  prayer.  If  I  did  not  know 
better,  I  would  think  you  were  a 
minister/' 

The  freshman  Indiana  Represen- 
tative grinned,  but  did  not  say  any- 
thing. Despite  the  impact  he  made 
upon  his  fellow  Congressmen,  Hud- 
nut is  a  minister — and  comes  from 


a  long  line  of  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters. His  grandfather,  his  father,  his 
uncle  and  his  brother  are  all  Presby- 
terian clergymen.  It  seemed  preor- 
dained that  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
native  would  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps. 

But  there  was  a  brief  moment 
when  the  inevitable  step  appeared 
uncertain.  Upon  Hudnut's  gradua- 
tion from  Princeton  University  in 
1954  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  student 
wavered  between  entering  law 
school  or  a  theological  seminary. 
Manifest  destiny  tilted  the  decision 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  he  en- 
rolled at  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  New  York,  receiving  his  B.D. 
degree  summa  cum  laude  in  1957. 


Caspar  Nannes,  formerly  Religious  Editor  of  the  Washington,  D.C. 
Star-News,  lives  at  4200  Cathedral  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 
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As  a  clergyman  Hudnut  was  un- 
knowingly but  instinctively  prepar- 
ing himself  for  the  political  career 
now  opening  up  to  him.  He  has  al- 
ways shared  in  the  family  tradition 
(he  is  related  to  the  famous  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  on  his  father's  side) 
of  being  concerned  about  people 
and  about  the  things  that  affect 
them. 

"Politics  is  people,  and  ministers 
are  trained  in  the  art  of  working 
with  people,"  he  recently  observed. 
"Politics  is  the  art  of  compromise, 
and  anyone  who  has  pastored  a 
church  knows  that  without  compro- 
mise you  will  sink,  not  swim. 

"In  the  pastorate  I  tried  to  rec- 
oncile extreme  points  of  view,  for 
I  take  the  position  that  the  church 
could  include  many  people  with  dif- 
ferent convictions.  It  is  the  job  of 
the  minister  to  develop  a  synthesis 
and  bring  people  together/' 

An  obvious  plus  most  ministers 
have  is  their  ability  to  stand  up  be- 
fore people  and  to  express  ideas  in 
clear  and  concise  terms. 

From  today's  perspective,  the  In- 
diana Congressman  admits  his  step 
from  the  pulpit  to  the  political  arena 
appeared  inevitable. 

Practicing  What  He  Preached 

"I  am  a  victim  of  my  own  preach- 
ing," he  conceded.  "I  tried  to  stress 
from  the  pulpit  of  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Indianapolis  the 
importance  of  a  Christian's  shoulder- 
ing responsibility  in  the  community, 
For  me,  that  means  involvement.  I 
have  been  involved  in  the  commu- 


nity, and  it  was  a  logical  step  to  run 
for  office." 

Coming  to  Indianapolis  in  1963 
after  a  three-year  pastorate  at  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Annapolis, 
Md.,  Hudnut  quickly  became  active 
in  local  affairs.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Marion  County  Mental 
Health  Association  from  1966-68,  as 
an  official  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  as  a  worker  in  the  Oppor- 
tunities for  Veterans  program,  and 
as  director  of  the  Department  of 
Safety. 

Most  pertinently,  he  also  became 
involved  in  Marion  County  GOP 
politics.  In  1968  he  served  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Marion  County 
Ruckelshaus  for  Senator  Committee 
and  two  years  later  was  a  member  of 
the  Burton  for  Congress  Committee. 
When  the  opportunity  opened  up 
last  year  to  run  in  the  Republican 
primary  for  the  Congressional  nomi- 
nation, he  decided  to  take  it.  He 
won  in  a  squeaker  by  81  votes  out 
of  47,000  cast. 

The  40-year-old  clergyman  does 
not  view  his  shift  in  career  as  in- 
appropriate or  as  a  repudiation  of 
the  church. 

"I  view  the  change  as  an  extension 
of  my  work.  In  a  sense  I  left  the 
pastorate,  but  not  the  ministry.  In 
Congress,  I  have  a  chance  to  speak 
up  for  my  concerns  and  to  speak  up 
in  a  new  way." 

One  of  Hudnut's  concerns  is  the 
radicalized  image  of  the  clergy  in 
the  public  mind. 

"I  have  been  distressed  by  the 
trend  in  the  ministry  towards  an  ex- 


(Left)  Congressman  William  H.  Hudnut  III 
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tremely  liberal  position  and  the  ten- 
dency to  identify  this  tradition  as  a 
moral  question.  I  think  many  minis- 
ters believe  in  revolution  and  not 
evolution.  I  am  not  that  way.  I  sup- 
port a  Christian  position  of  enlight- 
ened and  responsible  conservatism. " 

Liberal/Conservative,  But  Never 
Absolutist 

The  Indiana  Congressman  quickly 
pointed  out  that  he  is  a  mixture  of 
conservatism  and  liberalism. 

"I  am  more  liberal  in  religion.  I 
studied  under  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
and  John  Bennett  at  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  and  as  a  result  you 
might  say  I  am  liberal  theologically 
and  conservative  politically.  Many 
tend  to  be  conservative  or  liberal 
both  ways.  You  might  say  I  am  neo- 
orthodox  in  theology  but  still  liberal 
when  it  comes  to  theological  inter- 
pretation." 

Hudnut  declared  that  Niebuhr, 
who  used  to  say  "I  do  not  know 
what  my  politics  are  but  I  have 
never  voted  Republican,"  taught 
him  a  great  deal  about  the  pitfalls 
of  spiritual  pride. 

"To  this  day  I  am  very  aware 
about  absolutizing  a  point  of  view," 
he  said. 

Being  a  minister  had  both  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  during 
his  campaign.  "These  rather  can- 
celed themselves  out,"  he  observed, 
"with  about  10  per  cent  objecting  to 
a  minister's  being  in  politics  and  10 
per  cent  thinking  it  is  wonderful, 
since  Congress  needed  some  non- 
lawyer  types. 

"One  lady  during  the  campaign 
came  up  and  shook  her  fist  in  my 
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face  and  told  me  to  get  back  into 
the  church.  She  concluded  her  ha- 
rangue by  declaring  'Jesus  Christ 
never  entered  politics/  " 

Hudnut  replied,  "I  am  not  Jesus 
Christ.  I  am  trying  to  follow  God's 
will  as  it  seems  to  me." 

The  Hoosier  is  finding  his  initial 
experiences  in  Congress  exhilarating 
and  exciting. 

"It  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a 
responsibility.  I  have  been  over- 
come by  appreciation  for  our  coun- 
try and  our  American  democracy 
and  the  whole  patriotic  aura  pres- 
ent." 

He  has  been  greatly  pleased  by 
his  committee  assignments  to  the 
prestigious  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committees.  Hudnut  was 
one  of  two  freshmen  out  of  twenty 
Congressmen  who  applied  for  these 
posts  to  be  appointed.  Needless  to 
say,  the  work  in  preparing  for  these 
responsibilities  is  taking  a  great  deal 
of  his  time. 

He  is  also  pleased  with  his  first 
bill,  one  to  delete  any  restriction 
on  the  amount  a  retired  person  may 
earn  and  still  keep  his  Social  Secu- 
rity. This  year  the  sum  was  raised 
from  $1,680  to  $2,100  but  even  this 
relaxation  appears  wrong  to  Hudnut. 

Adjustment  in   Family  Life 

Being  elected  to  Congress  has 
caused  some  readjustments  in  Hud- 
nut's  life.  On  the  day  he  was  sworn 
in  as  a  Congressman  he  resigned  as 
minister  of  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  though  he  still  keeps  his 
name  on  the  role  of  Presbytery.  For- 
tunately, while  the  church  seeks  a 
new    pastor,    his    father,    the    Rev. 


William  H.  Hudnut,  Jr.,  is  serving  as 
interim  minister.  The  latter,  before 
retirement,  was  minister  of  Third 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  and  later  served  as  chairman 
of  the  1967  national  $50  million 
Fund  Drive  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  personal 
decision  Hudnut  had  to  make  was 
whether  to  move  his  family  to  Wash- 
ington or  to  have  them  stay  in  In- 
dianapolis. With  children  in  school 
Hudnut  and  his  wife  decided  to 
keep  their  home  in  Indianapolis  and 
for  him  to  come  home  weekends. 
The  latter  has  the  added  plus  of 
enabling  the  new  Congressman  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  his  con- 
stituents. 

"Having  been  married  for  many 
years,  I  find  separation  from  the 
family  hard,"  he  said.  "I  live  in  an 
efficiency  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  that 


can  be  lonesome.  I  also  find  the  cost 
of  living  in  Washington  high  com- 
pared to  Indianapolis.  Further,  be- 
ing out  of  the  pastorate  I  have 
many  expenses  I  did  not  have  as  a 
pastor,  like  renting  a  home." 

Hudnut  currently  has  little  time 
to  golf,  play  tennis,  ski  or  fish,  but 
hopefully  will  resume  those  sports 
after  the  pressure  of  familiarizing 
himself  with  his  job  has  eased.  At 
Darrow  Prep  School  in  New  Leba- 
non, N.Y.  he  won  varsity  letters  in 
football,  baseball,  basketball  and 
soccer.  A  graduate  of  Darrow  in 
1950,  he  is  presently  president  of 
its  board  of  trustees.  The  6  foot  5 
inch  Congressman  played  basketball 
at  Princeton  and  sang  in  the  Glee 
Club.  He  was  also  active  in  West- 
minster Foundation  affairs. 

The  Hudnuts  have  five  children: 
Michael,  Laura,  Timothy,  William 
and  Theodore. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  2  Cor.  5:17  21;  Romans  12:1-8 

1.  For  decades  the  Hudnut  family  has  produced  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men; the  Adams  family  still  sends  men  into  politics;  the  Richard- 
sons  produce  doctors,  and  the  Strausses  have  given  us  musicians. 
Do  you  have  anything  that  seems  to  "run  in  your  family"?  Is  this 
purely  a  matter  of  biology? 

2.  How  might  a  career  as  a  clergyman  qualify  a  person  for  duty  as  a 
Congressman?  Does  it  tend  to  impair  his  qualifications?  How? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  a  clergyman's  running  for  public  office — any 
office? 

THE  SATISFACTION  OF  A  STRUGGLE  SHARED 

NO  DECENT  man  ever  fought  a  war  without  hating  it.  But  at  the  same 
time,  no  decent  man  ever  lived  through  the  fighting  of  a  war  who  did  not 
remember,  all  his  life  long,  the  deep,  almost  inexplicable,  satisfaction  of  the 
common  struggle,  the  common  risk. 

— Archibald  MacLeish 
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This  Was  Not  a  Typical  Bar  Mitzvah  Address 


Why  is  Philip 

Mature? 


By  Eleanor  Roth 


JANE  looked  up  as  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Lethbridge  entered  the 
synagogue,  then  smiled  as  Rabbi 
Rosenthal,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
raised  platform  with  her  stepson 
Philip  and  the  cantor,  motioned  the 
minister  toward  the  empty  chair 
next  to  him.  "God  is  watching  us 
today,"  Jane  thought.  This  perfect 
touch  had  to  be  divinely  inspired. 

Jane  had  spoken  to  Reverend 
Lethbridge  just  last  Sunday  after 
church  services.  She  had  gone  back 
to  his  study  with  him,  anxious  to  ask 
his  advice  about  bringing  Philip 
back  to  her  home  in  South  Dakota 
where  there  wasn't  a  Jew  around 
for  twenty  square  miles.  They'd  had 
their  first  long  talk  ten  years  before, 
when  she'd  first  joined  his  church, 
and  she'd  never  forgotten  the  gra- 
cious way  he'd  listened  to  her.  "Even 
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though  I've  married  a  Jewish  man," 
she'd  explained  back  then,  "I  still 
want  to  worship  in  my  own  faith." 
He'd  nodded  and  encouraged  her, 
and  set  her  heart  at  ease. 

But  it  wasn't  until  their  talk  last 
week  that  Reverend  Lethbridge 
finally  asked  how  she'd  met  her  hus- 
band. 

"Don  was  stationed  at  a  nearby 
Air  Force  Base.  I  met  him  at  a  bar- 
becue on  a  neighboring  ranch." 

"Your  husband  was  a  fine  man, 
Jane;  I  knew  his  family  well. 
They've  always  been  interested  in 
interfaith  work.  In  fact,  when  your 
husband  was  in  college,  he  and  I 
served  on  a  panel  for  Brotherhood 
Week." 

"Then  that's  why  you've  been  so 
wonderful  to  us  since  Don  died." 

"Not  entirely,  Jane.  I'm  extreme- 


ly  fond  of  you  as  an  individual, 
quite  aside  from  your  being  Don 
Goldberg's  wife." 

"The  thing  that  worries  me 
so  much  now,"  she  confessed,  "is 
whether  111  be  doing  the  right  thing 
for  Philip,  taking  him  back  to  South 
Dakota.  Don's  family  has  been  as 
good  to  me  as  people  can  be,  but 
now  that  Don  is  gone  I  miss  my 
own  family  terribly."  She  looked  up 
at  the  minister,  and  her  eyes  be- 
trayed her  inner  turmoil.  "Still,  I'm 
so  afraid  that  people  back  home  will 
regard  Philip  as  strange  for  follow- 
ing a  religion  different  than  theirs. 
Reverend  Lethbridge,  do  you  realize 
that  Philip  will  have  to  travel  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  miles  in  order  to 
attend  a  Jewish  service?" 

"They'll  welcome  him  with  open 
arms!"  the  minister  laughed.  "They'll 
need  a  tenth  man  for  a  minyan." 

Jane  smiled  at  his  use  of  the  He- 
brew word.  "I  must  have  been  marr 
ried  a  year  before  I  learned  that 
minyan  meant  ten  men — the  small- 
est number  required  for  Jewish  ser- 
vices." 

"I  learned  Hebrew  in  the  semi- 
nary," the  minister  smiled.  "While  I 
was  in  the  Navy  I  often  wished  I 
could  'fill  in'  so  a  group  of  nine 
Jewish  sailors  could  hold  a  service." 

Jane  smiled  at  the  man's  earnest 
desire  to  be  helpful,  then  murmured 
thoughtfully,  "Don's  sister  offered  to 
have  Philip  live  with  her.  I  know 
how  much  she  loves  him,  but  Rever- 
end ...  I  couldn't  bear  to  part  with 
him!  Sometimes  ...  oh,  sometimes  I 
just  don't  know  what  to  think!" 

The  minister  leaned  forward. 
"Jane,  Philip  couldn't  love  you  more 


if  you  were  his  natural  mother.  And 
really,  I  don't  think  you  need  worry 
about  his  being  considered  odd.  It's 
been  ten  years  since  you  left  South 
Dakota,  and  the  world  has  grown 
smaller  since  then.  People  will  re- 
act to  Philip  for  the  kind  of  person 
he  is  .  .  .  for  the  kind  of  person  you 
and   Don   have  helped   him   to  be- 


come. 


JANE  turned  in  her  seat  now  as 
the  guests  and  congregation  be- 
gan to  fill  the  synagogue.  The  Co- 
hens were  walking  down  the  aisle, 
the  people  who  would  buy  her 
house  after  Philip's  Bar  Mitzvah. 
And  there  was  Lynn,  her  closest 
friend,  and  Sarah  and  Ellen,  the 
other  two  mothers  in  her  Hebrew- 
school  car  pool.  Don's  parents  and 
sisters  had  been  greeting  out-of- 
town  relatives  in  the  lobby,  but  now 
they  came  in  and  joined  her  in  the 
front  pew. 

Don's  family's  reaction  had  been 
wholeheartedly  warm  when  she  and 
Don  announced  their  marriage 
plans,  but  their  unquestioning  man- 
ner may  have  been  partially  due  to 
the  fact  that,  after  all,  neither  she 
nor  Don  were  youngsters.  She  was 
approaching  thirty,  and  Don,  who'd 
lost  his  wife  five  years  before,  was 
thirty-five.  And  though  his  family 
was  deeply  grateful  because  she'd 
brought  Philip  up  in  the  Jewish 
faith,  they'd  never  even  suggested 
that  she  convert.  Still,  if  she  was 
going  to  bring  her  stepson  up  in  a 
religion,  she'd  felt  that  she  ought  to 
know  more  about  it,  so  she'd  at- 
tended Bible  classes  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  got  to  know  Rabbi  Rosen- 
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thai  quite  well.  She'd  even  gone  to 
Thursday  afternoon  cooking  classes, 
and  learned  to  bake  the  golden 
braided  twists  (challahs)  and  the 
special  dumplings  called  kneidlach. 
Of  course,  a  more  difficult  problem 
concerning  religion  would  have  aris- 
en if  she  and  Don  had  had  children, 
but  they  never  were  blessed  with 
their  own. 

PHILIP  was  rising  now  from  his 
seat  at  the  side  of  the  stage. 
As  he  approached  the  pulpit,  the 
elders  of  the  synagogue  unrolled  the 
sacred  Torah,  the  parchment  copy 
of  the  ancient  handwritten  scrolls, 
so  he  could  read  the  section  reserved 
for  that  day. 

He  began  to  chant  the  Hebrew 
words  in  a  clear,  high  voice,  and 
Jane  sat  tensely,  hoping  his  voice 
wouldn't  crack  at  the  high  notes  as 
it  had  when  he'd  practiced  at  home. 

But  Philip's  voice  remained 
steady:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  pro- 
jected through  the  high-ceilinged 
synagogue  with  more  resonance 
than  she  would  have  dared  hope  for. 
And  then,  his  chanting  completed, 
he  addressed  the  congregation  in 
English: 

"A  wise  man  once  said,"  he  began, 
"  'if  we  have  not  peace  within  our- 
selves, it  is  in  vain  to  seek  it  from 
outward  sources  .  .  .'"  And  then 
Jane  drew  a  deep  breath  as  Philip 
began  to  deliver  the  speech  he'd 
written  himself.  She  was  nervous, 
yet  felt  confident  that  the  congrega- 
tion would  understand  Philip's  de- 
sire to  speak  honestly  to  them. 

"I  know  some  people  thought  my 
family  was  odd  because  it  was  di- 
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vided  in  terms  of  religion,"  he  went 
on,  and  a  few  faces  turned  upward, 
as  though  jarred  by  the  unusual  di- 
rection his  speech  was  taking.  "But 
my  parents  lived  a  life  of  deepest 
respect  for  each  other's  beliefs.  I 
grew  up  to  believe  that  if  one  re- 
spected others,  he  would  learn  to 
respect  himself." 

Then  Philip  thanked  God  for 
blessing  him  with  a  father  he  had 
loved  and  whom  he  hoped  to  emu- 
late, even  though  God,  in  his  wis- 
dom, deemed  it  wise  to  call  his 
father  back  unto  himself. 

The  congregation  became  very 
quiet  when  Philip  turned  to  Rabbi 
Rosenthal.  At  five-foot  four,  Philip 
was  a  moderate  height  for  a  thir- 
teen-year-old boy.  He  was  just  be- 
ginning to  broaden  out  with  the 
first  evidence  of  masculinity,  but  the 
expression  in  his  clear  blue  eyes 
held  an  older  kind  of  wisdom. 

"I  went  to  Hebrew  school  for  five 
years,"  Philip  said,  "but  my  decision 
to  accept  my  responsibilities  as  a 
Jew  was  mine.  Even  the  most  tragic 
family  event  didn't  alter  my  ability 
to  make  that  choice.  To  a  lot  of  kids 
I  know,  standing  up  here  and  being 
Bar  Mitzvahed  represents  little  more 
than  a  formality.  But  to  me,  it's  an 
entirely  different  kind  of  experi- 
ence." 

This  was  not  a  typical  Bar  Mitz- 
vah  address,  and  the  congregation 
listened  alertly.  During  the  past  year 
some  of  the  more  mature  thirteen- 
year-olds  were  bringing  up  matters 
their  own  fathers  would  never  have 
approached  at  that  age. 

"It's  ironic,"  Jane  thought  as  she 
looked    at    Philip.    "Thirteen  —  the 
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symbolic  end  of  childhood.  Some  of 
the  youngsters  accept  that  symbol 
as  real,  but  their  parents  —  " 

Yes,  the  parents  ...  so  many 
parents  praised  Philip's  maturity 
with  one  breath  and  then  questioned 
it  in  the  next.  It  made  Jane  wonder. 
Had  she  given  Philip  more  freedom, 
even  as  a  small  child,  because  she 
sensed  the  basic  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  or  had  he  matured  be- 
cause he'd  been  granted  more  op- 
portunities to  make  his  own  deci- 
sions? No,  she  decided.  It  had  more 
to  do  with  what  Philip  had  said  be- 
fore about  respect.  She  and  Don  had 
truly  respected  each  other,  and  this 
had  caused  a  chain  reaction.  The 
freedom  earned  through  respect  en- 
ables a  child  to  make  choices,  and 
this  exercise  in  developing  judgment 
results  in  greater  maturity. 

THE  FACT  that  Philip's  speech 
held  unusual  insights  for  a  boy 
his  age  was  emphasized  as  Jane  felt 
the  gaze  of  two  hundred  people 
shifting  from  Philip,  on  the  stage,  to 
her.  Yet  their  unrestrained  admira- 
tion embarrassed  her.  Yes,  they 
knew  her  as  an  outsider  who  had 
come  into  their  Long  Island  commu- 
nity and  had  brought  up  an  out- 
standing boy  in  a  faith  that  was  not 
her  own.  And  they  sympathized  as 
she  underwent  the  stress  of  financial 
hardship  to  remain  until  Philip 
could  complete  his  Bar  Mitzvah. 

Yet,  their  admiration  upset  her 
to  the  point  of  anger.  The  communi- 
ty should  not  consider  her  saindy; 
they  should  understand  that  she 
was  grateful.  Yes,  grateful  that  Phil- 
ip's Bar  Mitzvah  was  occurring  at 
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the  very  time  that  he  most  needed 
the  comfort  of  strong  spiritual  in- 
volvement! 

As  the  service  ended,  Philip  and 
Don's  parents  and  sisters  moved  to- 
ward the  lobby  so  the  congregants 
could  offer  their  congratulations  as 
they  filed  outside  the  chapel. 

"My  best  wishes,  Philip!"  Smiling, 
the  minister  took  Philip's  hand. 
"You've  come  of  age,  I  see.  And  I 
believe  you  surprised  the  congrega- 
tion with  your  clarity  and  insight. 
They  were  expecting  you  to  say, 
'today  I  am  a  fountain  pen!'  " 

Rabbi  Rosenthal  laughed,  ac- 
knowledging the  joke  concerning  the 
traditional  gift  of  a  former  genera- 
tion. "I  haven't  heard  a  'fountain 
pen'  speech  for  a  while  now.  These 
kids  today,"  he  shook  his  head, 
"they're  something  else  ..."  The 
Rabbi  looked  from  Reverend  Leth- 
bridge  to  the  woman  the  minister 
had  guided  for  ten  years.  "Philip's 
a  terrific  kid,"  he  said  proudly,  "but 
he's  had  some  superb  help." 

And  then  Jane  heard  an  admiring 
clamor  arising  from  a  cluster  of  wom- 
en in  the  line,  Lynn  and  Ellen 
among  them.  They  were  expressing 
their  feelings  for  her,  and  their  emo- 
tions overflowed:  "Jane!  Philip  was 
marvelous.  He's  such  a  man!  You 
must  be  very,  very  proud  of  him." 

"And  you,"  another  woman 
added,  "you've  been  magnificent  all 
along!" 

These  women  were  her  friends: 
she  had  to  make  them  understand. 
"But  I  was  only  trying  to  do  the 
right  thing  —  the  best  thing,  for 
Philip,"  she  protested  as  they 
grasped     her     hands,     kissed     her, 


hugged  her.  "Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  I 
could  have  found  a  rabbi,  and  ten 
men  to  make  a  minyan  out  there  in 
South  Dakota.  But  it  wouldn't  have 
been  the  same."  And  then,  very  sure 
of  herself,  she  added,  "You  would 
have  done  the  same  thing,  had  you 
been  in  my  place.  Each  one  of  you 
would  have  tried  to  do  the  best 
thing  for  her  son." 

Jane  saw  Lynn's  eyes  filling  with 
tears.  "Please,  don't  cry,"  she 
pleaded. 

"I'm  only  crying  because  I'll  miss 
you  so,"  Lynn  protested,  and  now 
Jane,  her  reserve  broken,  threw  her 
arms  about  Lynn's  neck  and  hugged 
her  closely. 

At  that  very  moment  Philip  in- 
terrupted them,  his  eyes  absolutely 
glowing.  "Do  you  know  what  Rev- 
erend Lethbridge  is  getting  me  for 


a  Bar  Mitzvah  present?"  He  was  so 
excited  he  could  barely  speak.  "A 
saddle!" 

"That's  something  you'll  need 
when  you  get  your  own  horse,"  the 
minister  patted  his  shoulder.  "You've 
got  a  brand  new  life  ahead  of  you, 
my  boy." 

And  then,  the  moment  he'd 
thanked  the  minister,  Philip  was 
carried  toward  the  front  of 
the  building  by  a  tide  of  well-wish- 
ing relatives  and  friends  who  literal- 
ly overwhelmed  him  by  the  sheer 
force  of  their  numbers. 

"I  think  Philip  will  be  just  fine  on 
the  ranch,"  Reverend  Lethbridge 
patted  Jane's  hand  reassuringly. 
"You  and  Don  gave  that  boy  the 
best  of  yourselves.  Hell  be  respected 
and  loved  anywhere  in  the  whole 
world." 


For  Deliverance 

OGOD,  who  hast  so  wonderfully  fashioned  the  human 
spirit  that  stone  walls  may  not  a  prison  make  nor  iron 
bars  a  cage,  we  thank  thee  for  lives  which  have  shown 
strength  in  weakness,  faithfulness  in  doubt,  uncertainty, 
and  temptation,  courage  in  the  face  of  despair,  and  per- 
severance even  while  faltering.  For  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  for  their  restoration  to  family  and 
community  we  bless  thy  holy  Name.  Grant  that  prisoners 
everywhere  may  know,  as  our  POW's  have  learned,  that  they 
are  not  forgotten  of  their  fellow  men.  To  each  of  us,  Lord 
grant  strength  to  break  free  from  every  imprisonment  to 
baseness,  and  the  grace  to  give  ourselves  over  to  thee  and 
thy  service,  for  therein  alone  are  we  finally  free,  through 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  didst  anoint  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captives  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that 
are  bound.  Amen.  E.I.S. 
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"In  April,  1739,  he  began  to  preach  in  the  open  air  because  every  pulpit 
in  the  Church  he  so  loved  was  closed  to  him."  Here,  Wesley,  the  tireless 
preacher,  raises  his  hand  in  Benediction. 
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John  Wesley's  Work:  "A  Visible,  Tangible,  Grandly 
Living  Force" 

"Lord,  Let  Me  Not 
Lioe  to  Be  Useless/" 


By  Paul  Brock 


IT  is  235  years  ago  since  some- 
thing very  profound  happened 
to  John  Wesley,  the  founder  and 
universal  apostle  of  Methodism. 
Some  believe  it  was  divine  provi- 
dence that  caused  him  to  open  his 
Greek  Testament  one  morning  at 
the  words:  "There  are  given  unto  us 
exceeding  great  and  precious  prom- 
ises." 

Later  he  tells  us  in  his  Journal: 
"Just  as  I  went  out,  I  opened  it 
again  on  these  words,  Thou  are  not 
far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God/  "  In 
the  afternoon  he  went  to  St.  Paul's 
and  the  anthem  was  "Out  of  the 
deep  have  I  called  unto  Thee,  O 
Lord;  Lord,  hear  my  voice/' 

His  own  account  of  that  memo- 


rable conversion  is  as  follows:  "In 
the  evening  I  went  very  unwillingly 
to  a  society  in  Aldersgate  Street, 
where  one  was  reading  Luther's 
preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. About  a  quarter  before  nine, 
while  he  was  describing  the  change 
which  God  works  in  the  heart 
through  faith  in  Christ,  I  felt  my 
heart  strangely  warmed.  I  felt  I  did 
trust  in  Christ,  even  alone,  for  sal- 
vation and  assurance  was  given  me 
that  he  had  taken  away  my  sins, 
even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death." 

Before  this  time,  John  Wesley  had 
been,  in  his  own  words,  "beating  the 
air,  ignorant  of  a  living  faith  which 
bringeth  salvation."  In  the  rapture 


Paul  Brock,  a  freelancer,  lives  at  7993  West  Saanich  Road,  Saanich- 
ton,  B.  C,  Canada. 
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of  his  holy  emancipation  Wesley  as- 
tounded a  group  of  very  old  friends 
by  declaring  that  five  days  before 
he  was  not  a  Christian. 

Wesley's  reflections  on  his  former 
years  of  groping,  his  bewilderment 
of  soul,  his  Christian  manliness  and 
touching  pathos  of  confession,  can 
only  be  understood  by  an  imagina- 
tive sympathy.  He  now  clearly  saw 
the  way  of  peace  to  be:  (1)  "By 
absolutely  renouncing  all  de- 
pendence, in  whole  or  in  part,  upon 
my  own  words  of  righteousness;  on 
which  I  had  really  grounded  my 
hope  of  salvation,  though  I  knew  it 
not,  from  my  youth  up,"  and  (2) 
"By  continual  prayer  for  this  very 
thing — justifying,  saving  faith,  a  full 
reliance  on  the  blood  of  Christ  shed 
for  me,  a  trust  in  him  as  my  Christ, 
my  sole  justification,  sanctification 
and  redemption." 

Conquering  Nations! 

All  the  world  knows  of  John  Wes- 
ley's work  since  that  memorable  day. 
It  stands  forth  a  visible,  tangible, 
grandly  living  force.  A  battle  may 
change  a  dynasty  in  a  day,  but  a 
nation  not  in  a  century.  Wesley  con- 
quered nations  by  a  50  year  war  of 
intrepid  campaigns  and  masterful 
strategy. 

And  what  kingdoms  to  conquer! 

Unbelief  and  materialism  were 
rampant.  The  established  Church 
lay  in  salaried  and  torpid  death  — 
head,  heart  and  hand.  Southey  says: 
"The  people  were  as  ignorant  of 
real  Christianity  as  in  the  days  of 
Romish  idolatry.  The  greater  part  of 
the  nation  was  totally  uneducated, 
being  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of 
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heathen,  or  worse  than  heathen  ig- 
norance." 

We  are  further  told  that  "some  of 
the  most  distinguished  coxcombs, 
debauchees  and  gamesters  at  the 
watering  places  and  all  places  of 
public  resort,  are  young  men  of  the 
sacerdotal  order." 

Gladstone  declared  that  "the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  had  disap- 
peared, not  by  denial,  but  by  lapse, 
from  the  majority  of  Anglican  pul- 
pits." A  Duchess  was  indignant 
when  told  she  must  be  saved  as  the 
common  people  were. 

It  was  in  such  a  world  that  Wes- 
ley received  the  message.  "Thou  art 
not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God." 
In  April,  1739  he  began  to  preach 
in  the  open  air,  because  nearly  every 
pulpit  in  the  Church  he  so  loved  was 
closed  to  him. 

For  over  30  years  he  traveled  on 
horseback,  giving  the  rein  to  his 
steed  and  doing  his  reading  and 
studying  in  the  saddle  to  save  time. 
He  rose  at  four  in  the  morning  and 
through  snow  and  storm,  winter  or 
summer,  on  bad  roads,  good  roads, 
or  no  roads  at  all,  he  marched  on- 
ward, preaching  three  or  four  times 
a  day  and  traveling  between  50  to 
80  miles  in  24  hours. 

About  1777,  his  friends  provided 
a  coach.  This  was  fitted  for  books 
and  in  this  novel  study  his  practice 
was  to  spend  ten  hours  a  day  in 
reading,  writing  and  meditation. 
Strange  as  it  sounds,  most  of  his 
waking  life  was  lived  in  solitude. 
His  long  and  lonely  rides  were  as 
'living  water"  to  restore  his  soul,  an 
ever  fresh  spring  of  renewing 
power. 
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This  equestrian  statue  of  John  Wesley  may  be  seen  at  the  Wesley  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Washington  D.C.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  original  statue  which 
is  in  Bristol,  England. 


A  Great  Purpose 

Throughout  his  life  Wesley  was 
possessed  by  a  great  purpose  and 
bent  everything  to  the  fulfillment  of 
it.  Concentrate  attention,  economize 
time,  take  the  practical  view 
of  things,  were  the  maxims  by  which 
he  guided  himself. 

A  friend  once  asked  him  how  he 
got  through  so  much  work  in  so 
short  a  time.  His  reply  was: 
"Brother,  I  do  only  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  I  do  it  with  all  my  might." 
Time  was  too  precious  to  waste  in 
attempting  to  do  more  than  could 
be  efficiently  done.  If  you  take  up  a 
task,  Wesley  advised,  put  your  best 
into  it  and  then  leave  it.  Having 
done  so  much  you  cannot  do  more, 
and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  it. 

He  once  said  that  he  had  no  time 
even  to  be  in  a  hurry.  "Though  I 
am  always  in  haste  I  am  never  in 


a  hurry,  because  I  never  undertake 
more  work  than  I  can  get  through 
with  perfect  calmness  of  spirit/' 
What  he  meant  was  that  hurry  was 
akin  to  flurry  and  accomplished 
nothing.  Every  minute  of  both  day 
and  night,  had  its  appointed  occupa- 
tion. 

A  young  preacher  once  shared  his 
bedroom  and  seized  the  opportunity 
to  get  Wesley's  opinion  on  certain 
questions.  "Joshua,"  said  Wes- 
ley, "when  I  go  to  bed  I  go  to  sleep 
and  not  to  talk."  Time  for  rest  was 
essential  and  it  must  not  be  used  for 
anything  else. 

Unpunctuality  he  abhorred.  If  his 
coach  was  not  at  the  door  at  the 
time  appointed,  he  would  walk  on 
and  leave  it  to  overtake  him. 


A  Visit  to  Bath 

Wesley's    ready 


wit    often    stood 
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him  in  good  stead  by  enabling  him 
to  say  charming  things  which  would 
otherwise  have  aroused  resentment. 

In  June,  1739,  Wesley  paid  a  visit 
to  Bath,  then  the  most  fashionable 
watering  place  in  England.  The  rev- 
els there  were  presided  over  by  an 
eccentric  extravagant  spendthrift 
named  Richard  Nash,  commonly 
known  as  Beau  Nash,  the  "King  of 
Bath."  While  Wesley  was  preaching 
to  a  crowd,  Nash  appeared  and  de- 
manded to  know  his  authority.  Wes- 
ley replied,  "The  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ,  conveyed  to  me  by  the 
(now)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
when  he  laid  his  hands  upon  me 
and  said:  'Take  thou  authority  to 
preach  the  Gospel.' " 

Nash  said,  "This  is  contrary  to 
Act  of  Parliament;  this  is  a  conven- 
ticle." 

Wesley  answered:  "Sir,  the  con- 
venticles mentioned  in  that  Act  (as 
the  preamble  shows)  are  seditious 
meetings;  but  this  is  not  such;  here 
is  no  shadow  of  sedition;  therefore, 
it  is  not  contrary  to  the  Act." 

Nash  could  not  contest  the  logic 
of  this  and  hastily  chose  another  line 
of  attack. 

"Your  preaching  frightens  people 
out  of  their  wits,"  he  declared. 

"Sir,"  said  Wesley,  "did  you  ever 
hear  me  preach?" 

"No,"  was  the  reply. 

"How  then,  can  you  judge  of  what 
you  have  never  heard?" 

"Sir,  by  common  report,"  said 
Nash. 

"Common  report  is  not  enough," 

The  tombstone  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,    Founders    of    Methodism. 
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returned  Wesley.  "Give  me  leave,  sir, 
to  ask,  is  not  your  name  Nash?" 

The  answer  was  "yes." 

"Sir,"  Wesley  went  on,  "I  dare  not 
judge  of  you  by  common  report,  I 
think  it  is  not  enough  to  judge  by." 

This  shrewd  thrust  went  home, 
but  recovering,  himself,  Nash  de- 
manded to  know  for  what  the  peo- 
ple came  there.  Then  a  woman  in 
the  crowd  interrupted.  "Sir,  leave 
him  to  me,"  she  said.  "Let  an  old 
woman  answer  him."  Turning  to 
Nash,  she  told  him:  "You,  Mr.  Nash, 
take  care  of  your  body;  we  take 
care  of  our  souls;  and  for  the  food 
of  our  souls  we  come  here." 

Nash   walked    away   without   an- 


other  word.  Wesley's  keen  fencing 
and  the  woman's  apt  sally  had  com- 
pleted his  discomfiture. 

His  Human  Side 

Wesley's  self-discipline  has  some- 
times caused  him  to  be  represented 
as  little  else  than  a  human  machine, 
fulfilling  an  inexorable  task.  Such, 
however,  is  far  from  the  truth.  All 
through  his  career  he  showed  that 
he  had  a  very  human  side  to  his 
character.  His  friendships  were  of- 
ten strong  to  the  point  of  weakness. 
Charles  Wesley  disgustedly  de- 
clared that  he  believed  his  brother 
had  been  born  for  the  benefit  of 
knaves.  The  attraction  interesting 
women  had  for  him  was  well-known 
and  sometimes  carried  him  to  the 
verge  of  imprudence. 

In  nothing,  however,  did  he  show 
the  kindness  and  tenderness  of  his 
nature  so  much  as  in  his  relations 
with  children  and  young  people.  In 
the  homes  where  he  stayed  he  had 
dozens  of  juvenile  friends  who 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  his  visits. 
He  would  lay  in  a  store  of  new  coins 
to  give  them,  tell  them  merry  stories, 
help  them  to  make  up  their  quarrels 


and  teach  them  to  love  one  another. 

In  Bath  it  was  noticed  that  he 
often  ordered  his  carriage  half  an 
hour  before  he  needed  it  himself, 
filled  it  with  children  and  took  them 
for  a  ride. 

In  the  matter  of  personal  posses- 
sions, Wesley's  charity  was  only 
limited  by  his  income.  As  his  income 
increased  his  charities  extended.  As 
a  young  man  at  Oxford  he  lived 
on  28  pounds  a  year  and  gave  away 
the  rest.  It  is  said  that  throughout 
his  life  Wesley  dispensed  in  charity 
the  then  substantial  sum  of  30,000 
pounds.  At  82  he  trudged  London 
streets  for  five  days,  collecting  200 
pounds  with  which  to  clothe  the 
poor. 

At  Wesley's  death  in  1791  there 
were  in  Britain  108  Wesleyan  socie- 
ties with  some  72,000  members  and 
the  same  number  of  societies  in 
America  with  50,000  members. 

Today  the  whole  Methodist  fam- 
ily throughout  the  world  probably 
approaches  some  60  million. 

It  is  significant  that  the  constant 
prayer  of  John  Wesley,  the  man 
who  walked  with  God,  was:  "Lord, 
let  me  not  live  to  be  useless." 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Matt.  13:57;  Mk.  6:4;  John  4:44 
1.  Jesus'  comment  about  a  prophet's  being  not  without  honor  ex- 
cept in  his  own  household  certainly  applies  to  John  Wesley.  He 
lived  and  died  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England  which  could 
not  heed  the  prophet  in  its  midst.  Is  it  fair,  then,  to  suggest  that 
Methodism  should  never  have  been  launched  as  a  separate  de- 
nomination, had  only  the  English  Church  been  able  to  accomo- 
date Wesley?  What  parallels  are  there  between  British  political  and 
religious  history  in  the  eighteenth  century? 
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"We'll  Find  Out  What  Stuff  This  Family  Is  Made  of!" 


Crisis  at 


36  Elm 


By  Warren  L.  Wilder 


THE  AIR  sizzled  with  summer 
heat.  Temperatures  had  climbed 
to  100  degrees  —  and  beyond. 

The  crisis  was  here.  Nothing 
could  stop  it  now. 

Peter  Whitson  mopped  his  brow 
and  stepped  inside  his  cool,  air-con- 
ditioned, ranch-style  home.  What 
a  blessed  relief,  he  thought,  to  feel 
cold  air  bubbling  round  him. 

How  long  would  it  last?  he  won- 
dered. How  long  before  the  zero 
hour  finally  arrived? 

Janet,  his  wife,  stared  up  at  the 
tall,  lean,  blue-suited  figure.  Janet's 
face  constricted,  as  if  she  were  read- 
ing his  troubled  thought.  As  if  she 
too  knew  the  critical  moment  was 
very  near. 

Peter  casually  fell  into  the  low 
gray-green  sofa  beside  her.  His  arm 
curled  round  her  shoulder.  His  heart 
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skipped  a  beat  as  he  stared  beyond 
his  two  children  at  the  21-inch  tele- 
vision screen.  Sally  and  Davey,  ages 
nine  and  ten,  were  haunched  on  the 
living  room  carpet.  They  stared  quiz- 
zically at  him.  Their  faces  mirrored 
their  puzzlement. 

They,  too,  were  wondering  exact- 
ly when,  he  thought. 

The  TV  blared  on  with  hectic 
news  messages.  Commentators 
talked  about  the  relentless  heat,  the 
electric  power  shortages,  the  severe 
falling  off  of  electricity  to  meet  ris- 
ing demands  during  this  hottest  July 
on  record. 

All  over  the  country  emergency 
measures  were  expected  to  swing 
into  effect.  Very  soon.  This  weekend 
might  see  the  enforcement  of  full- 
scale  brown-outs,  especially  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  nation. 


Davey    shuddered.    "Mom, 
that  mean  in  this  city?" 

"Yes,  it  could  be,"  Janet  replied. 
Her  pale  eyes  stared  imploringly 
at  her  husband. 

Peter  said  quickly,  "But  there's 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  kids." 

"Who's  afraid?"  cried  Sally,  her 
round  owlish  eyes  fixed  to  the 
lighted  TV  screen.  Then  she  added 
hesitantly,  "Will  it  affect  Elm  Street? 
Will  it  hit  us?" 

Davey  echoed  her  deep  fears  by 
asking,  "What's  a  brown-out,  Pop? 
Can  people  live  through  one?" 

"Of  course  they  can,"  he  said, 
swiftly  rising  to  his  feet.  'We'll  just 
have  to  do  without  a  few  conven- 


does      iences.  Until  this  heat  wave  breaks." 


THE  outcry  resounded  over  his 
words,  lessening  their  effect. 

"But,  Pop,  it's  crazy.  Does  that 
mean  they  11  shut  off  air  condition- 
ing?" The  boy's  eyes  seemed  to  wid- 
en with  anxiety.  "And  the  TV?  We 
can't  do  without  TV!" 

"I'll  miss  my  favorite  programs," 
Sally  objected.  "Oh,"  she  shuddered, 
"I  hope  it's  not  this  weekend. 
There's  the  moon  shot,  and  111  just 
die  if  I  can't  watch  it!" 

"And  the  electricity!  What  about 
cooking,  Dad?  We  can't  live  without 
power.  What  are  we  gonna  do?" 

Slowly  Peter's  steps  curved  over 
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to  the  tube.  His  hand  fell  on  the 
gleaming  dial  and  he  switched  the 
set  off.  A  cry  of  hurt  surprise  arose 
from  Sally  and  David.  Peter 
wheeled  and  faced  his  little  family, 
already  on  the  verge  of  panic.  Their 
drawn,  silent  faces  worried  him  in- 
tensely. 

He  said  softly,  "It  isn't  the  end  of 
the  world,  kids.  If  the  crisis  comes, 
well  somehow  cope  with  it." 

"But,"  cried  Davey,  "New  York 
City's  already  on  a  brown-out.  And 
it  may  last  for  weeks!" 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  I  repeat,  it  isn't 
the  end  of  the  world."  He  stared 
across  the  room  at  Janet,  his  heart 
hammering  with  dismay.  For  some- 
thing was  deeply  wrong;  and  the 
problem  extended  far  beyond  the 
impending  brown-out.  If  it  were 
only  that,  he'd  have  less  to  worry 
about.  It  was  something  which  went 
much  deeper. 

Later  that  evening,  when  the  chil- 
dren had  fallen  asleep,  he  spoke  to 
Janet  in  discreet  low  tones.  His  cool 
words  threaded  over  a  mounting 
anxiety.  The  kids  were  turning  the 
weekend   threat   into   a   nightmare. 

"I  honestly  wonder  what  to  do, 
honey.  They've  imagined  things  com- 
pletely out  of  proportion."  He  snug- 
gled near  her  and  said  with  a  half 
grin,  "Any  suggestions?" 

"Make  the  best  of  things.  What 
else?" 

He  sat  concentrating  as  the  air 
conditioner  blasted  icy  gusts  of  De- 
cember air  into  the  small  bedroom. 

"I  guess  we'll  all  suffocate.  In  this 
crazy  heat,  it's  torture  without  air 
conditioning."  He  laughed  palely. 
"Honey,  the  mercury  has  broken  the 
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record  for  eighteen  days  in  a 
row,  104  one  day,  108  the  next. 
Incredible." 

He  rose  and  dropped  his  long 
arms  round  his  wife's  slim  white 
shoulders  and  he  watched  her  face 
grow  anxious  in  the  mirror  behind 
the  dressing  table. 

"It's  going  to  happen,  all  right. 
Not  since  1936  has  the  nation  been 
thrown  into  such  an  awful  summer. 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  even  here  on 
Elm  Street,  the  shortage  will  have 
its  impact,  honey." 

"For  how  long,  do  you  think?" 
she  asked. 

"That  isn't  the  point.  The  point 
is  they  think  they're  going  to  die. 
Without  their  usual  comforts,  they 
think  it'll  all  be  over." 

"Well,  it  is  serious.  The  mayor 
said  that .  .  ." 

"I  know,  honey.  He  said  to  turn 
off  the  lights,  save  electricity.  Let 
nothing  go  to  waste."  The  color 
seemed  to  drain  from  his  profile  as 
he  added,  "What  worries  me  is  that 
we're  losing  faith  in  our  ability  to 
survive.  The  kids,  it  seems,  have 
lost  all  contact  with  reality,  with 
God  and  prayer."  There  was  a  heavy 
pause.  "They've  put  their  faith  in 
other  things." 

In  the  high  emotion  Peter  felt 
her  ivory  hand  extend  upward  and 
tighten  about  his  arm.  And  her 
speech  softened,  as  if  she  were  less- 
certain  than  he.  "Then  what  do  we 
do?  How  do  we  instill  confidence  in 
them?  Do  we  sit  by  and  wait  until 
the  thing  happens?" 

"No,  not  that,"  Peter  said.  A  flash 
of  inspiration  moved  him  suddenly. 
In  a  critical  time  like  this,  there  was 


only  one  alternative. 

"We  have  to  dig  at  the  source  of 
our  own  energies,"  he  told  her.  Then 
his  face  lighted  up  with  a  nervous 
excitement.  Worry  muffled  his  words 
slightly.  "Tomorrow  night  we'll  let 
it  happen.  And  then  see  if  we  can 
still  get  along." 

Janet  raised  her  head  inquiringly. 
"I  don't  understand.  Let  what  hap- 
pen?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  heavi- 
ly. "We'll  find  out  what  stuff  this 
family  is  made  of." 

JUST  before  dusk  the  following 
day,  little  Davey  paused  on  the 
concrete  steps  of  36  Elm  Street.  He 
stifled  a  sigh  when  he  stared  up  at 
the  thermometer  hanging  outside  the 
window.  It  read  102  degrees. 

His  clothes  were  soaking  from  the 
fierce  heat  that  lay  across  the  city 
in  a  gray  haze.  And  people  per- 
spired amid  warnings  and  rumors  of 
an  impending  all  city  brown-out. 

Davy  raced  inside,  expecting  to 
be  soothed  by  the  familiar  blast  of 
cool  manufactured  air.  He  halted, 
nearly  stunned  for  a  moment.  The 
stifling  heat  inside  the  house  was 
worse  than  outside. 

And  the  living  room,  the  entire 
house,  was  blotted  out  by  darkness. 
Davey's  light  blue  eyes  sank  a  mo- 
ment. Confused  and  bewildered,  he 
yelled  for  his  mother. 

"What  happened?"  he  asked  as 
he  sped  into  the  kitchen  where  he 
found  his  mother  lighting  a  tall  red- 
dish candle.  The  tiny  flame  bloomed 
for  a  second,  then  dimmed  out. 

Facing  Davey  was  his  little  sister, 
who  was  just  as  anxious  and  puz- 


zled, standing  at  the  far  end  of  the 
kitchen. 

"Mom,"  Sally  raged  in  a  protest- 
ing little  voice,  "I  can't  get  the  TV 
on.  I've  got  to  watch  the  Sandman. 
If  I  miss  it,  I'll  simply  die!" 

"And  what  about  this  heat!  It's 
awful  in  here!"  Davey  yelled. 

Their  cries  and  protests  petered 
out  the  moment  their  father  entered 
the  kitchen.  His  eyes  were  calm  and 
sympathetic.  They  seemed  to  darken 
as  the  shadows  grew  deeper  and 
night  crept  inside. 

Janet  made  another  try  at  the 
candle.  A  tiny  flame  leaped  into  life. 
Her  regretful  eyes  roved  the  young- 
sters. She  steadied  the  lighted  candle 
in  the  palm  of  her  right  hand. 

The  flame  burned  crisply,  and  it 
held. 

"Now,  kids,  let's  reason  this  out," 
said  Peter.  He  took  a  deep  breath. 
"First  question  you'll  ask.  What's 
happened?  The  answer  is  we're  fak- 
ing it.  A  sort  of  practice  brown-out." 

Worry  fell  out  of  Davey 's  eyes. 
They  had  shown  genuine  fright. 
"You  mean  .  .  .?  But,  Dad,"  he 
objected,  "we  can't  live  without 
power.  We'll  burn  up,  and  Sally  will 
miss  her  TV  show.  You  know  it's 
crazy  to  think  we  can  do  it." 

"That's  exactly  the  point."  His 
angered  face  soon  hardened  into  a 
tight  grimace.  "We'll  prove  some- 
thing. We've  got  to  prove  it  to  avoid 
panic  when  the  real  thing  comes." 

Davey  looked  at  him  incredu- 
lously. "Then  you've  shut  off  the 
electricity?" 

"Yes,  everything.  We'll  have  to 
put  our  faith  in  our  own  resources." 
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IN  THE  dimly  lighted  living  room, 
whose  shadowy  corners  were 
untouched  by  the  glowing  candle 
power,  they  sat  around  the  coffee 
table,    a   circle  of  perspiring  faces. 

The  windows  had  been  flung 
open  so  as  to  invite  cooling  air  in- 
side. But  the  city  was  still  seized  by 
a  smothering  humidity,  hot  as  a 
woolen  coat  and  twice  as  suffocat- 
ing. 

The  TV  set  was  dark,  its  screen 
a  gray,  silent  eye  staring  up  at 
them.  In  the  soundless  peace  and 
quiet  they  studied  one  another's 
grave  faces.  With  all  electricity  shut 
off,  the  house  seemed  to  quake  in 
an  unreal,  eerie  kind  of  silence. 
Clocks  had  stopped  striking.  The  re- 
frigerator's subterranean  clatter  was 
missing. 

"It'll  last  only  for  a  short  while," 
promised  Peter.  "But,  you  see,  we're 
all  still  intact.  Nothing's  changed." 

Straining  to  read  passages  of 
prayer  under  the  wavering  candle 
flame,  he  said,  "Let's  renew  faith  in 
other  things.  Please,  kids.  See  if  it's 
possible  to  live  with  another  kind  of 
faith.  Lean  on  God  for  a  change 
instead  of  materialistic  appliances, 
which,  after  all,  we  can  somehow 
live  without  if  we  must." 

In  the  warmth  of  a  long  pause, 
they  eyed  one  another.  A  little 
guiltily,  Sally  turned  to  her  brother. 
"It's  kind  of  fun,  isn't  it?" 

"Don't  be  silly,"  said  Davey. 

"Please,"  interrupted  Janet,  "let's 
all  listen  for  a  moment,  then  we'll 
pray.  I  hope  it's  not  too  late." 

After  the  passage  from  Psalms 
was  read,  each  one  bowed  his  head 
slowly.   During  the  short  prayer,  a 


candle  at  the  far  end  of  the  room 
had  sputtered  out.  Under  the  shift- 
ing of  a  sudden  breeze,  the  candle 
nearest  them  shook  at  the  top  of 
the  bluish  little  flame. 

Incredulously,  they  listened  to  the 
first  hesitant  sounds  of  rain  tapping 
against  the  side  of  the  house.  Davey 
jumped  out  of  his  chair,  and  volun- 
tarily relighted  the  candle.  His  eyes 
brightened  as  he  flew  about  the 
room,  expectant  and  excited. 

He  was  able  to  put  it  into  words 
later  on.  "It's  been  a  ball  tonight," 
he  said  to  anyone  listening. 

The  sudden  rain  had  pushed 
away  the  suffocating  heat,  and  they 
had  tramped  out  onto  the  front 
porch,  bathed  and  refreshed  by  the 
gentle  flowing  breezes,  reciting  songs 
and  an  occasional  prayer,  and  rev- 
eling in  the  simple  joy  of  conversing 


with  each  other,  laughing  sponta- 
neously at  old  jokes. 

While  the  house  remained  power- 
hungry,  they  indulged  a  new-found 
appetite  for  each  others  innermost 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  mock  brown-out  had  been 
a  thumping  success,  Peter  thought. 
At  least,  it  had  eliminated  panic, 
and  renewed  their  dwindling  faith. 

He  leaned  over  and  whispered 
to  Janet.  "I  think  they've  passed  the 
test." 

"Yes,  thank  heavens,"  she  said 
quietly. 

The  night  was  touching  the  low 
grass  and  shaping  cool  shadows  on 
the  distant  trees.  He  hummed  softly 
and  felt  content. 

In  another  few  minutes  the 
brown-out  at  36  Elm  ended.  A  point 
had  been  made.  ■  ■ 
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At  Gia  Lam  Airport,  Hanoi,  one  can  only  imagine  the  thoughts  of  these 
stony-faced  American  POW's  (opposite  page,  above  and  below),  just  prior 
to  their  release.  Wheels  up!  Hallelujah!  Col.  Emil  J.  Wengel,  USAF,  Public 
Affairs  Officer  from  Annandale  Va.,  sits  amidst  cheers  and  smiles  as  the 
C-141  Starlifter  breaks  ground  in  Hanoi.  Twenty  men  were  among  the 
earliest  released  for  the  flight  from  North  Vietnam  to  Clark  AFB  in  the 
Philippines.  All  had  been  shot  down  and  interned  in  1966  and  1967. 


A  Photo  Story 


FREE  AT  LAST! 
The  POW's  Return 
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LCDR  Edward  A.  Davis,  USN  (left),  and  LCDR  Larry  Spencer,  USN,  with 
CDR  Davis'  dog,  Ma-Co,  which  he  somehow  smuggled  out  en  route  from 
Hanoi. 


(Below)  LCDR  Richard  M.  Brunhaver,  USN,  the  first  Navy  POW  from 
Washington  State  to  be  processed  at  Bremerton  Naval  Hospital,  cuts  his 
birthday  cake  a  day  late  as  his  mother,  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Brulotte,  looks  on. 
LCDR  Brunhaver  was  only  25  when  his  A-4  Skyhawk  was  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam  on  24  August,  1965.  With  this  celebration  of  his  birthday 
he  became  33  and  one  day. 
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IN  CHURCH:  Capt  Jerry  A.  Singleton,  USAF,  his  wife,  Barbara  and  son, 
Rick,  attended  chapel  services  at  Sheppard  AFB  soon  after  the  Captain's 
release,  Mrs.  Singleton  has  been  active  in  church  work  in  Dallas  where 
she  has  lived  during  the  seven  and  a  half  years  since  her  husband  was 
shot  down.  Many  of  the  returnees  describe  religion  as  a  central  aspect  of 
their  confinement  experience.  They  had  time  —  lots  of  it  —  to  think  and  to 
pray. 

Cover  Story 

Former  POW  and  Wife  Renew  Vows 


Service  Held  48  Hours 
After  Return  from  6V2 
Years  in  Prison 

Sheppard  AFB,  Texas  —  Reunited 
after  six  years  and  nine  months  of 
separation,  Major  and  Mrs.  Charles 
G.  Boyd,  USAF,  renewed  their  mar- 
riage vows  in  the  presence  of  mem- 
bers of  their  immediate  families  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Regional  Hospital, 
Sheppard  AFB,  Texas,  on  17  Febru- 
ary, 1973.  The  hospital  chaplain,  S. 
Jack  Payne,  USAF,  officiated.  Mar- 
ried  originally  on   24   June,    1961, 
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Major  and  Mrs.  Boyd  had  been  hus- 
band and  wife  for  four  years  and  ten 
months  when  his  Thailand-based  F- 
105  was  shot  down  over  North  Viet- 
nam on  22  April,  1966. 

During  the  long  years  of  her  hus- 
band's captivity,  Mrs.  Boyd  resided 
in  Witchita,  Kansas.  She  had  not 
been  in  touch  with  the  Sheppard 
chaplains  prior  to  Major  Boyd's  re- 
turn. They  were  delighted,  however, 
to  make  the  arrangements. 

Apparently  both  Major  Boyd  and 
Millicent,  his  wife,  had  given 
thought  independently  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  significant  action  upon 
their  reunion.  The  specific  sugges- 
tion for  this  service  of  renewal  was 
the  Major's  and  came  only  hours 
after  his  return.  His  wife  agreed 
readily,  and  the  ceremony  occurred 
the  next  day  with  their  respective 
parents  as  the  principal  witnesses 
and  guests.  The  Boyds  are  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S. 

Now  on  convalescent  leave,  Major 
Boyd  is  in  good  health  despite  his 
ordeal.  Following  his  leave  he  will 
return  to  Sheppard  for  a  final  hos- 
pital check  and  then  be  available 
for  reassignment.  He  has  served  in 
the  Air  Force  since  April,  1959. 

The  LINK's  cover  photo,  repro- 
duced on  page  37,  shows  Major 
Boyd  once  more  placing  a  ring  on 
his  wife's  finger.  "With  this  ring  I 
thee  wed  .  .  ."A  more  moving, 
heart-warming  means  of  celebrating 
the  end  of  a  long  separation  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  Major  and 
Mrs.  Boyd  will  forever  remain  a 
source  of  inspiration  both  within  and 
beyond  the  Armed  Forces. 
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Belief 
in  God 
Sustained  Us" 

By  JOC  C.  T.  Craft 


U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  San  Diego,  CA. 

—  Three  Navy  captains,  recently 
returned  from  more  than  seven  years 
in  North  Vietnamese  prison  camps, 
talked  "shoulder  to  shoulder"  for 
almost  three  hours  with  chaplains  of 
all  denominations  at  the  Balboa 
Naval  Hospital  in  San  Diego. 

Captains  James  B.  Stockdale, 
Harry  T.  Jenkins,  Jr.  and  Howard 
E.  Rutledge  agreed  that  there  was 
no  doubt  in  their  minds  that  their 
individual  belief  in  God  had  sus- 
tained them  during  prison  life.  The 
meeting  was  co-sponsored  by  Cap- 
tain Vaughan  E.  Lyons,  Eleventh 
Naval  District  Chaplain  and  Captain 
Robert  E.  Anderson,  Balboa  Hospit- 
al Senior  Chaplain. 

The  chaplains  were  told  that  sur- 
vival in  an  enemy  prison  camp  is 
an  individual  thing,  with  each  man 
working  out  his  own  special  way  of 
coping  with  a  life  over  which  he  has 
absolutely  no  control. 

All  three  credited  early  church 
training  and  education  as  the  key 
elements  of  their  survival. 

Capt.  Stockdale,  the  senior  repa- 
( Continued  on  page  40) 


(Above  and  Below)  Three  former  POW's  from  the  San  Diego  area  have 
little  trouble  in  holding  the  attention  of  their  rapt  audience  of  chaplains 
from  the  Eleventh  Naval  District.  Describing  the  spiritual  side  of  life  in  a 
North  Vietnamese  prison  camp  are  (1-r)  CAPTAINS  Harry  T.  Jenkins,  Jr., 
James  B.  Stockdale,  and  Howard  E.  Rutledge.  They  talked  "shoulder-to- 
shoulder"  with  the  chaplains  for  almost  three  hours  at  Balboa  Naval 
Hospital.  Under  the  direction  of  CAPT  Vaughan  E.  Lyons,  Jr.,  11th  Naval 
District  Chaplain,  the  POW  families  received  steady  pastoral  care;  with 
others  CAPT  Lyons  devised  and  conducted  an  intensive  training  course 
for  chaplains  to  prepare  them  to  minister  to  the  POW's  on  their  return. 
One  result  was  the  session  pictured  here.  In  the  bottom  picture  CAPTAINS 
Jenkins  and  Stockdale  appear  deep  in  thought. 


triate  at  Balboa,  said  a  private  course 
in  philosophy  in  which  he  gained 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  book  of 
Job,  was  his  personal  key  to  survival. 

"I  think  it  was  this  course,  more 
than  anything  else,"  Capt.  Stockdale 
said,  "that  made  me  realize  in  prison 
that  wiser  men  than  I  have  been  in 
similar  situations  and  survived." 

Capt.  Stockdale,  who  calls  himself 
a  liberal  Protestant  (he's  a  Meth- 
odist) said  the  course  taught  him 
that  life  often  is  not  fair  —  that  man 
should  realize  there  is  no  balance 
on  earth  between  virtue  and  reward, 
between  evil  and  punishment.  His 
realization  of  this  truth,  he  said, 
helped  him  answer  the  recurring 
question,  "Why  me?"  The  answer: 
"Why  not?" 

He  said  he  never  tried  to  "peddle" 
his  philosophy  to  his  fellow  prison- 
ers, since  he  felt  each  man  had  his 
own. 

"Living  alone  has  the  psychologi- 
cal effect  of  cleansing  the  soul," 
Stockdale  said.  "The  longer  I  was 
alone,  the  cleaner  my  thoughts  be- 
came —  and  there  was  more  to  that 
than  being  afraid.  Being  alone  gave 
me  a  closer  affinity  with  the  basic 
order  of  the  universe. 

"While  living  alone,  I  felt  a  need 
for  ritual  —  everything  I  did  became 
a  ritual,  so  I  worked  out  everything 
to  a  concise  schedule.  It  was  the 
same  with  my  prayers.  I  was  veiy 
satisfied  with  what  I  had  to  say  to 
the  Lord  —  it  wasn't  chintzy  —  it 
wasn't  a  shopping  list,"  he  added, 
"I  can't  remember  those  prayers 
now,  but  they  were  good  when  I 
was  alone." 

Capt.  Jenkins  said  the  words  of 
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Good  Listener:  CAPT  Vaughan  E. 
Lyons,  11th  Naval  District  Chaplain, 
concentrates  on  his  "guests." 

the  Twenty-third  Psalm  came  to 
mind  during  every  mission  he  flew 
over  North  Vietnam.  He  was  at  a 
loss  to  explain  why  this  passage  of 
scripture  seemed  to  be  always  with 
him,  but  he  credited  the  years  of 
accompanying  his  parents  to  church 
as  a  lifesaving  element  in  his  fight 
for  survival. 

"Because  of  the  training  I  re- 
ceived in  church,"  Capt.  Jenkins 
said,  "I  had  the  Bible  stories  and 
scriptures  to  fall  back  on  when  I 
was  alone." 

Responding  to  questions  concern- 
ing the  power  of  prayer,  Capt.  Jen- 
kins said  some  of  his  prayers  were 
answered,  but  they  were  answered 
in  such  a  logical  manner,  he  some- 
times wondered  if  the  occurrence 
was  in  answer  to  his  prayer. 


CAPT  James  B.  Stockdale  makes  a 
point  as  he  tells  how  he  survived 
seven  years  of  prison  life. 

Capt.  Jenkins,  who  served  as 
chaplain  for  the  group  of  prisoners 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  con- 
finement, pointed  out  the  difficulty 
of  conducting  church  services  with- 
out the  Bible  or  literature  from 
which  to  draw  discussion  material. 

"We  had  to  do  everything  from 
memory,"  he  said.  "The  stories  came 
to  us,  along  with  parts  of  scripture, 


but  we  sometimes  were  unable  to 
pinpoint  the  Bible  chapters  from 
which  they  came/' 

"You  couldn't  very  well  prove  a 
point  without  a  Bible,"  Jenkins  said, 
"but  by  the  same  token,  nobody 
could  disprove  it,"  he  added. 

Capt.  Rutledge  said  his  back- 
ground in  religion  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  Capt.  Jenkins. 

"When  I  was  a  child,  my  mother 
played  the  piano  in  church,  and  my 
father  regularly  led  the  song  ser- 
vices," he  said,  "so  I  went  to  church 
every  Sunday  —  even  when  I  didn't 
want  to." 

"I  never  contemplated  death 
while  in  prison.  I  knew  someday  I 
would  walk  out  of  that  place  —  I 
had  too  much  to  do  in  life,  so  mak- 
ing these  plans  kept  thoughts  of 
death  out  of  my  mind. 

"There  were  times  when  I  thought 
1  was  going  to  die,"  Rutledge  said, 
"but  I  never  thought  of  choosing 
death  over  life. 

"Now  that  I'm  back,  I  know  I'll 
never  catch  up  on  all  the  things  I 
want  to  do,"  he  said.  "If  I  had  my 
wife  beside  me  right  now  and  I 
talked  with  her  until  I  was  100  years 
old,  I  know  Fd  never  finish  that 
conversation." 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  References:  Isaiah  49:9;  Acts  27:1;  2  Cor.  11:23. 

1.  All  three  of  these  former  POW's  leaned  on  their  religious  training 
during  their  ordeal.  Do  you  think  they  could  have  developed  a 
religious  outlook  in  prison,  had  they  not  had  one?  How  do  you 
think  you  would  have  fared?  What  does  their  testimony  suggest 
about  the  usefulness  of  a  religious  back  ground?  Is  religion,  after 
all,  a  rather  practical  thing? 

2.  To  what  extent  can  you  call  up  from  memory  whole  chapters  and 
passages  from  Scripture? 
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George!  They  Stole 
Your  Monument! 


By  Richard  Barness 


EACH  year  thousands  of  tourists 
visit  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
most  of  them  visit  that  tapering 
shaft  of  marble  that  stretches  555 
feet,  5/2  inches  into  the  sky,  the 
Washington  Monument. 

Few  visitors  are  aware  of  the 
monument's  history,  and  still  fewer 
realize  that  in  1854,  a  group  of 
political  extremists  who  called  them- 
selves the  Know  Nothings  plotted  — 
successfully  —  to  steal  the  uncom- 
pleted shaft  of  the  monument. 

The  Know  Nothings  adhered  to 
a  very  strict  policy  of  opposing  for- 
eigners. And  in  the  1850's  immi- 
grants were  arriving  in  America  at 
the  rate  of  300,000  a  year. 

With  funds  obtained  by  popular 
subscription,  a  group  of  patriotic 
citizens  formed  the  Washington 
National  Monument  Society,  and  in 
1848  Congress  authorized  the  erec- 
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tion  of  the  Washington  Monument. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  July 
4,  1848,  and  work  progressed  slowly 
until  1854  at  which  time  the  shaft 
was  156  feet  high.  It  so  happened 
that  in  1854,  the  Know  Nothings 
had  candidates  who  swept  into  gov- 
ernorships or  captured  the  legisla- 
tures in  a  total  of  nine  states. 

In  1854  the  Know  Nothings  de- 
cided that  the  private  group  which 
had  undertaken  the  erection  of  the 
monument  as  a  public  service,  was 
comprised  of  subversive  foreigners. 
Then  it  was  learned  that  many 
countries  were  sending  memorial 
blocks  for  the  great  monument;  the 
extremist  Know  Nothings  were  con- 
vinced something  sinister  was  afoot. 

IN  THE  dark  of  night  on  March 
4,  1854,  the  Know  Nothings  met 
at    Thorn's     Hall     on     Seventh 


Street  in  Washington.  The  members 
filed  into  the  hall  with  faces  set 
and  grim,  and  when  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting  called  for  volunteers 
dozens  of  hands  shot  skyward. 

"Sam  Briggs  will  lead  this  secret 
mission,"  said  the  chairman,  "and 
you  men  shall  not  fail  in  obtaining 
the  memorial  stone  that  was  recently 
sent  by  Pope  Pius  IX." 

Sam  Briggs,  a  middle-aged  mer- 
chant, florid-faced  and  quite  fat,  led 
his  band  of  men  out  of  the  hall  that 
dark  night.  Less  than  an  hour  later 
they  were  crouched  in  the  darkness 
near  the  stubby  shaft  of  the  monu- 
ment. They  leaped  upon  the  watch- 
man, J.  C.  Stewart,  and  pried  open 
the  small  shed  which  Sam  Briggs 
entered.  He  came  out  within  sec- 
onds, a  triumphant  smile  on  his 
plump  face. 

"I  found  it,  boys,"  he  chortled, 
"and  it  says,  'Rome  to  America*  on 
the  face  of  the  stone.  In  gold  let- 
ters!" 

After  much  huffing  and  puffing, 
the  group  got  the  stone  on  a  hand- 
cart and  rolled  it  down  the  hill  to 
a  scow  which  was  waiting  on  the 
canal  that  is  now  Constitution 
Avenue.  Moments  later  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  Potomac,  Briggs  and 
others  chopped  viciously  at  the  huge 
stone  and  then  toppled  it  into  the 
dark  waters. 

The  next  morning  the  news  of  the 
most  curious  theft  in  American  his- 
tory swept  through  Washington.  The 
Washington  National  Monument 
Society  called  a  meeting  immediate- 
ly, and  a  former  mayor  of  the  city, 
Peter  Force,  appeared  at  the  meet- 
ing with  a  buggy  whip. 


"Ill  thrash  the  scoundrels,"  old 
Pete  shouted. 

The  Society  posted  a  reward  of 
$100.00  for  information  concerning 
the  theft  of  the  stone  and  asked 
Congress  to  appropriate  more  money 
for  the  project,  but  Congress  de- 
layed action  until  1855  when  it  pro- 
vided $200,000  in  aid. 

The  Know  Nothings  realized 
something  had  to  be  done,  and  they 
pulled  another  caper.  On  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  all  members  of  the 
Washington  National  Monument 
Society  were  asked  by  public  notice 
to  attend  a  meeting.  Several  hun- 
dred Know  Nothings  stormed  the 
hall  with  freshly  printed  member- 
ship certificates  and  immediately 
elected  their  own  man,  Vespasian 
Ellis,  as  chairman.  With  Ellis  lead- 
ing, the  members  marched  to  the 
bona  fide  society  office  and  grabbed 
all  books  and  records.  Members  of 
the  real  society  tried  to  intervene 
but  were  tossed  into  the  street. 

Now  the  Know  Nothings  were  in 
full  command.  They  intended  to 
complete  the  monument  in  true 
American  style.  Chairman  Ellis  sent 
word  out  to  every  Know  Nothing 
in  the  country  for  funds  to  finish 
the  monument;  Ellis  estimated  there 
were  2,000,000  members. 

He  assumed  that  if  each  member 
sent  just  500  they  would  have  a 
million  dollars.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  had  to  sadly  report  the 
sum  of  $51.66  had  been  raised. 

THUS  began  the  decline  of  the 
Know  Nothing  party.  In  1856, 
the  members  backed  John  C.  Fre- 
mont for   President,   but   Buchanan 


won  the  election.  The  Know  Noth- 
ings were  through. 

The  cranes  at  the  monument  had 
broken  down,  the  sheds  which  con- 
tained the  stones  from  189  states, 
foreign  countries,  and  various  or- 
ganizations, had  collapsed.  The  en- 
tire construction  yard  had  become 
a  dumping  ground. 

It  was  not  until  1880  that  work 
was  resumed  on  the  monument. 
Congress  appointed  a  commission  to 
complete  it  and  on  February  21, 
1885,  the  huge  obelisk  was  dedi- 
cated. The  public  was  first  permitted 
to  enter  on  October  9,  1888. 

Visitors  today  can  readily  dis- 
tinguish the  first  156  feet  of  the 
shaft,  for  that  portion  is  darker  than 
the  remainder  of  the  monument. 

In  1884,  thirty  years  after  the 
Know  Nothings  plotted  to  steal  the 
monument,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
set  the  capstone  in  place;  it  weighed 
3,300  pounds  —  a  shining  tip  with 
an  engraving  in  Latin  on  its  flank 
which  reads,  "Praise  Be  To  God." 

The  Washington  Monument  today 
weighs  81,120  tons;  there  is  an  iron 
stairway  with  50  landings  and  898 
steps.  An  average  visitor  takes 
twelve  minutes  to  climb  to  the  500 
foot  level.  Since  an  elevator  was  in- 
stalled visitors  are  whisked  up  in 
one  minute  flat. 

As  recently  as  February  of  1965, 
four  conspirators  were  arrested  and 
accused  of  plotting  to  blow  up  the 
monument,  but  despite  such  nefar- 
ious plans  and  plots,  the  great  shaft 
of  white  marble  still  stands,  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  all  our  national 
shrines.  *  ® 
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Before  the  awards  ceremony,  (1-r)  Commission  President  Harold  H.  Wilke, 
the  Rev.  Edward  I.  Swanson,  Editor  of  The  LINK  and  The  CHAPLAIN, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  U.S.  Senate  Chaplain,  converse.  Dr. 
Elson  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
and  made  the  presentations  on  its  behalf. 

The  LINK  Receives 

Freedoms  Foundation 

Award 


The  Freedoms  Foundation,  Val- 
ley Forge,  Pa.,  recendy  presented 
Medallions  "For  Outstanding 
Achievement  in  Bringing  About  a 
Better  Understanding  of  the  Ameri- 
can Way  of  Life"  to  the  General 
Commission  on  Chaplains  and 
Armed  Forces  Personnel  for  its  pub- 
lication of  The  LINK  Magazine.  Dr. 


Edward  L.  R.  Elson,  Chaplain  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Free- 
doms Foundation,  gave  one  award 
to  Dr.  Harold  H.  Wilke,  Commis- 
sion President,  and  one  to  LINK 
Editor  Edward  I.  Swanson.  (A 
close-up  of  the  Medallion  appears 
on  our  inside  front  cover.) 
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In  his  address  Dr.  Elson  said, 
"More  than  twenty  years  ago  Free- 
doms Foundation  was  created  by  a 
company  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans who  wanted  to  recognize  those 
persons,  agencies,  organizations, 
schools,  universities,  and  publica- 
tions which  were  making  affirmative 
contributions  to  strengthening  the 
spiritual  basis  of  American  life. 

"On  Washington's  Birthday  each 
year  there  is  announced  a  number 
of  individuals,  institutions,  and  pub- 
lications to  whom  awards  are  made 
for  distinguished  service  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  decision  as  to 
those  persons  who  are  recipients  of 
the  awards  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  an  independent  jury  .  .  .  who 
come  to  Valley  Forge  immediately 
after  Nov.  11th  and  remain  until 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

"The  citation  in  the  published 
book  announcing  all  the  awards  this 
year  says  that  'the  role  of  the  mili- 
tary chaplain  in  maintaining  Ameri- 
can ideals,  institutions,  and  tradi- 
tions founded  upon  a  fundamental 
belief  in  God  was  emphasized  in 
editorials  and  articles  by  inspiring 
and  challenging  messages/ 

"Because  I  am  a  retired  Army 
Chaplain  —  and  the  only  one  ever 
elected  Chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate  —  and  also  having 
been  a  member  of  this  Commission 
some  years  ago,  and  because  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
...  it  gives  me  great  joy  to  present 
Dr.  Harold  H.  Wilke  the  first 
medal."  Dr.  Elson  next  presented  a 
medal  to  Mr.  Swanson.  The  cere- 
mony occurred  on  13  March,  1973 
in  Washington. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Ray  Appelquist  (1) 
and  Dr.  Wilke  register  their  pleasure 
at   the  honor  done  their  organization. 


Mr.  Swanson  accepts  his  personal  me- 
dallion from  Dr.  Elson.  A  medallion 
was  also  presented  to  the  General  Com- 
mission as  The  LINK'S  sponsor. 

(Below)  Mr.  Swanson  is  flanked  by 
beaming  associates,  (left)  Dr.  Appel- 
quist, Executive  Secretary  of  the  Gen- 
eral Commission,  and  (right)  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Clarence  C.  Hobgood,  Episcopal 
Bishop  for  the  Armed  Forces. 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

The  Good  News 
Is  To  Be  Believed 


July 


DAY 


BOOK 


CHAPTER 


Some  Absolutes  of  Our  Belief 

1  Sunday ....  Genesis    1:1 

2    Peter  3:5-14 

2  Exodus  19:5-6 

1  Peter  2:9 

3  Romans  1:3-5,   18-32 

4  Romans  3:9-26 

5  John  1:29-34 

2  Corinthians  5:21 

6  2  Peter                      1:19-21 
Hebrews   2:1-4 

7  Hebrews  4:12-16 
1   John  5:1-5 

Biblical  Examples  of  Belief 

8  Sunday         Job  2:6-10,  13-15 

9  Job  19:25-27 

10  Matthew  9:18-26 

11  Matthew  11:1-6 

12  John  4:27-39 

13  1  Thessalonians  1:1-10 

14  Hebrews  11:4-19 

The  Effect  of  Belief  in  the 
Early  Church 

15  Sunday         Acts  4:24-35 

16  Acts  9:32-42 

17  Acts  13:42-49 

18  Acts  17:1-12 

19    Philippians    3:7-14 

20  1  Thessalonians        2:1-13 

21  2  Timothy  2:1-15 

Its  Effect  on  Us  Today 

22  Sunday         Ecclesiastes    5:1-15 

12:1-6 


23  John  12:44-50 

24  1  Peter  5:1-11 

25  1  John  1:3-10,  2:2 

26  1   John  3:1-7 

27  Jude  1:7-25 

28  Psalm  126:1-6 

Its  Effect  on  Our  Destiny 

29  Sunday         John  3:18-21,  36 

30  Ephesians  1:3-12 

2:1-7 

31  2  Thessalonians        2:1-12 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  1865  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10023 


Freedom ! 
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The  General  Commission  Elects 
Twenty-Second  Chairman 

THE  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  McHenry  Miller  of  Dover,  New  Jersey  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  General  Commission  on  Chaplains  and 
Armed  Forces  Personnel  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  March  14,  1973. 

Dr.  Miller,  a  World  War  II  Navy  Chaplain,  has  been  senior  minister 
of  First  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  in  Dover  for  twenty-seven 
years.  He  is  a  delegate  to  the  General  Commission  from  the  Presbyte- 
rian Council  for  Chaplains  and  Military  Personnel.  The  Commission 
is  an  incorporated  civilian  agency  maintained  by  41  affiliated  religious 
bodies.  Since  1917  it  has  been  a  permanent  conference  on  recruitment, 
standards  and  support  for  the  chaplaincy  and  the  religious  programs 
for  armed  forces  personnel  and  hospitalized  veterans.  The  Commission 
publishes  The  LINK  and  The  CHAPLAIN  magazines. 

Dr.  Miller  is  a  graduate  of  Washington  &  Jefferson  College  and 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  has  taken  graduate  studies  at 
Princeton  and  Edinburgh,  and  has  received  an  honorary  degree,  doctor 
of  divinity,  from  Bloomfield  College.  In  addition  to  numerous  denomi- 
national, ministerial  and  community  responsibilities  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Hymn  Society  of  America  and  is  an  associate  of  the  Iona 
Community  in  Scotland. 

Four  other  corporate  officers  elected  to  serve  with  Dr.  Miller 
for  the  1973-1975  biennium  are:  Vice  Chairmen,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A. 
Purnell  Bailey  of  Vienna,  Virginia,  chaplaincy  director  for  the  United 
Methodist  Church;  and  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Howard,  Free  Will  Baptist, 
faculty  member  at  Mount  Olive  College  in  North  Carolina.  Also, 
Reoording  Secretary,  Chaplain,  Col,  Charles  F.  Wills,  USAF,  Ret, 
chaplaincy  executive  for  the  American  Baptist  Churches,  USA,  Valley 
Forge,  Pennsylvania;  and,  Treasurer,  Chaplain,  Col.  Robert  W. 
Tindall,  USAF,  Ret,  chaplaincy  director  for  the  Christian  Churches 
—  Disciples  of  Christ,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Two  staff  executives  of  the  General  Commission  were  reappointed. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Ray  Appelquist  of  Fairfax,  Virginia,  executive  secre- 
tary since  1962,  and  the  Reverend  Edward  I.  Swanson,  Kensington, 
Maryland,  Director  of  Publications  since  1971. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Miller 

Former  Chairmen  of  the  General  Commission  during  its  56-year 
history  are  as  follows: 

1917-1918  Alfred  Harding  (Episcopal) 

1918-1925  William  F.  McDowell  (Methodist) 

1925-1929  W.  S.  Abernethy  (Baptist) 

1929-1931  Jason  Noble  Pierce  (Congregational) 

1931-1935  James  E.  Freeman  (Episcopal) 

1935-1939  Joseph  R.  Sizoo  (Presbyterian) 

1939-1941  Rufus  W.  Weaver  (Baptist) 

1941-1943  Adna  W.  Leonard  (Methodist) 

1943-1945  William  B.  Pugh  (Presbyterian) 

1945-1947  Henry  Knox  Sherrill  (Episcopal) 

1947-1949  Joseph  C.  Hazen  (Baptist) 

1949-1951  Charles  W.  Flint  (Methodist) 

1951-1953  Stewart  M.  Robinson  (Presbyterian) 

1953-1955  Willard  M.  Wickizer  (Disciples) 

1955-1957  Fred  S.  Buschmeyer  (United  Church  of  Christ) 

1957-1959  Reuben   H.    Mueller    (Evangelical   United   Brethren) 

1959-1963  Henry  I.  Louttit  (Episcopal) 

1963-1965  Claude  H.  Pritchard  (Presbyterian) 

1965-1969  Karl  A.  Olsson  (Evangelical  Covenant) 

1969-1971  C.  Edward  Brubaker  (Presbyterian) 

1971-1973  Harold  H.  Wilke  (United  Church  of  Christ) 
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APPRECIATION  CERTIFICATE 

PRESENTED  TO 
§£mEM£LJLJ$R&M aOHINL  QQE _ _ 


GIVEN  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  THIRTY-FIVE  MEMBER  DENOMINATIONS  AND  AFFILIATED  AGENCIES  OF 

THf  KSNEKAl  COMMISSION  ON  CHAPtAJNS  \M?  aRMIDFOUCSS  PERSONNEL 

IN    GRATEFUL    RECOGNITION    OF    DEVOTED    AND    VALUABLE    SERVICES    IN   SUPPORT   OF    THE 

RELIGIOUS  PROGRAM  AND  ACTIVITIES  FOR  SERVICE  PERSONNEL. 

JANUARY   1970  -  DECEMBER  1972 


Ch.    Capt,   Richard  R.    Roe,    USAF 


44o^W  H  ■  t-XM-.. 


^0^*jqJ  )4 


3100  Air  3ase  Wing 

APO  New  York     09840 6C  <    rC^^f    WfyflL&tfo  tA*t<<*T~~-* 


Over  sixty  of  these  General  Commission  on  Chaplains  CERTIFICATES  OF 
APPRECIATION  were  presented  to  military  laymen  and  women  in  1972 
for  distinguished  service  to  religious  programs. 

The  General  Commission 
HONORS  LIST" 


KK\ 


SINCE  1959  the  General  Commission  on  Chaplains  has  awarded 
a  Certificate  of  Appreciation  to  hundreds  of  armed  forces  laymen 
and  women  for  devoted  service  to  the  religious  programs  of  their 
installations.  Nominees  are  recommended  by  their  chaplains  in  a 
letter  of  request  sent  to  the  Commission.  Written  on  parchment 
and  suitable  for  framing,  the  citation  recognizes  the  contribu- 
tion of  an  individual,  a  man  and  wife,  or  a  whole  family.  To 
safeguard  its  significance,  the  Commission  approves  only  one 
award  annually  in  each  situation.  However,  if  special  circum- 
stances suggest  that  as  many  as  three  individuals  or  families 
should  be  honored,  the  sponsoring  chaplain  should  state  the  case 
and  request  special  consideration.  In  a  new  HONORS  Department 
The  CHAPLAIN  will  list  recipients  and  their  sponsoring  chaplain. 
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RECIPIENTS  OF  THE 

CERTIFICATE  OF  APPRECIATION 

IN  1972 


DATE      RECIPIENT 


CHAPLAIN  and   INSTALLATION 
ARMY 


1/7     Jock  &  Proc  Garner 


1/10  Sp5  &  Mrs.  Charles  Pierce 


1/10  Mrs.  Lena  Mae  Spurlin 

Sp6  Mallie  C.  Spurlin,  Jr. 

1/14  LTC  John  D.  Pelton 


1/14  Sp5  Wayne  G.  Carlson 


1/14  MSgt  Terry  Ford 

COL  Morris  W.  Pettit 


1/27  MAJ  Charles  J.  Landrie 
LTC  James  C.  Crosby 
COL  John  J.  Koehler 

2/24  Sgt  Kim,  Jin  Soo 


2/24  Mrs.  Carolyn  Stanford 
Mr.  James  McGuire,  Jr. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  King 

2/7     LTC  &  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Bush 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Endi- 
cott 


LTC  Harold  D.  Summers 
U.S.  Forces  SUPACT,  Munich 
APO  New  York  09407 

CPT  John  E.  Krivo 

U.S.  Forces  SUSPACT,  Augsburg 

APO  New  York  09178 

COL  Ben  S.  Price 

Hq,  U.S.  Army  Armor  Center 

Fort  Knox,  Kentucky 

MAJ  Wesley  V.  Geary 
CPT  William  B.  Cheyne 
CPT  Daniel  T.  Kerr 
Hq,  1st  Brigade 
Fort  Carson,  Colorado 

LTC  Sterling  L.  Long 

Hq,  U.S.  Army  Personnel  Center 

Oakland,  California 

COL  Robert  F.  Mashburn 

Hq,  U.S.  Army   Missile   Command 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama 

CPT  Jerry  D.  Autry 

Hq,  6th  Bn,  52n  Air  Def  Arty 

APO  New  York  09801 

CPT  Charles  D.  Symons,  Jr. 

KUTUSA  Corps, 

APO  San  Francisco  96251 

LTC  James  R.  Boggs 
Hq,  2d  Logistical  Cmd 
APO  San  Francisco  96248 

CPT  Raymond  J.  Wade 
Hq,  4th  Bn,  41st  Arty 
APO  New  York  09281 
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DATE       RECIPIENT      CHAPLAIN   and   INSTALLATION 


3/17  Charles  &  Anne  Drake  & 
Family 
Johnes  &  Bessie  Sawyer  & 
Family 

3/27  Sp5  Ronald  E.  Adams 


3/29  COL  Marshall  M.  Motes 


4/3     COL  &  Mrs.  James  D. 
Bowen 


4/4     MSgt  &  Mrs  Robert  L. 
Baer 


4/4     SGM  &  Mrs.  Angel  Garcia- 
Candal 


4/4     LTC  Robert  T.  Hawk 


4/12  Bob  &  Sally  Jones  & 
Family 


4/12  CPT  &  Mrs.  Charles 
Davenport 


LTC  Conrad  N.  Walker 
Hq,  USA  Bangkok  Det 
Thailand  96346 


CPT  William  Brander 

Hq,   V   Corps 

APO  New  York  09079 

LTC  M.  H.  Phillips,  Jr. 
Hq,  Atlanta  Army  Depot 
Forest  Park,  Georgia  30050 

LTC  Walter  D.  Forsythe 
Hq,  U.S.  Army  Primary 
Helicopter  Center  /School 
Fort  Wolters,  Texas 

CPT  Wendell  A.  Keller 
14th  Armored  Cavalry  Regt 
APO  New  York  09146 

MAJ  Curtis  R.  Bowers 
Hq,  U.S.  Army,  Japan 
APO  San  Francisco  96343 

CPT  Lindell  E.  Anderson 

1st  Signal  Gp 

Fort  Lewis,  Washington 

LTC  Conrad  N.  Walker 

U.S.  Army  SUPACT,  Thailand 

(Prov) 
APO  San  Francisco  96346 

MAJ  James  E.  Wright 
Fort  Wadsworth 


SFC  Leon  &  Edna  Hampton  Staten  Island,  New  York 


4/17  COL  William  H.  Adolph 


Chaplain  Silango 
U.S.  Army  Garrison 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


4/17  JOYFUL  NOISE  SINGERS  MAJ  James  A.  Edgren 

Fort   Lewis,    Washington 


4/19  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Bell,  Jr. 
4/27  CW2  Jack  T.  Grainger 


MAJ  William  B.  Kirby 
Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia 

MAJ  Ralph  D.  Erickson 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington 
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DATE      RECIPIENT      CHAPLAIN  and  INSTALLATION 


5/5     Mr.  Joe  Barr 


5/2     COL  &  Mrs.  Guinn  E. 
Unger 

6/26  COL  Robert  B.  Testerman, 
Jr. 


6/26  COL  Norman  L.  Robinson 


6/26  MAJ  Charles  R.  Snavely 


7/20  MAJ  GEN  John  C.  Bennett 


7/25  Sp4  Karl  Ray  Hunter 


7/26  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Strang 
Sp5  Howard  L.  "Mike" 
Fruge 

8/7     BG  Howard  R.  Aaron 


8/21  Sgt  &  Mrs.  Elbert  Wilker- 
son 

8/30  LTC  Sidney  Davis 


8/31  Rev.  Dr.  Wilbur  S.  Hogevall 
First  Christian  Church 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

and 
Rev.  Dr.  Brodace  Elkins 
Trinity  U.  Methodist 

Church 
El  Paso,  Texas 


CPT  Henry  Oppenheim 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina 

MAJ  Thomas  A.  George 
Fort  Polk,  Louisiana 

LTC  Philip  G.  Johnston 
USA    Materiel    Command 
Washington,  D.C. 

MAJ  Vito  C.  Debaca 
Yuma  Proving  Ground 
Yuma,  Arizona 

MAJ  William  E.  Foreman 
Fort  Detrick 
Frederick,  Maryland 

LTC  Stanley  C.  McMaster 
Fort  Carson,  Colorado 

CPT  Thomas  W.  Baker,  Jr. 
Camp  Hovey,  Korea 
APO  San  Francisco  96224 

COL   Elwyn   G.   Edwards 
1st  Support  Brigade 
APO  New  York  09086 

LTC  John  P.  Ettershank 

Hq,  V  Corps 

APO  New  York  09079 

LTC  Arthur  Isbell 

Fort  MacArthur 

San  Pedro,  California 

MAJ  Paul  D.  Hopkins 
194th  Armored  Bde 
Fort  Knox,   Kentucky 

Recommended  by  Ch  (MAJ)  John 

DuVal 
Hq,  USAREUR 
7th  Army  Sp.  Tr.  Gr. 
APO  New  York  09102 

and 
Presented  by   Ch    (COL)    Earl   S. 
Bloxham,  and  Ch  (COL)  Joseph  B. 
Messing,  respectively. 
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DATE       RECIPIENT      CHAPLAIN   and   INSTALLATION 


8/9     MG  Howard  F.  Schiltz 


9/12  MA  J  James  H.  Cranford 


9/12  LTC  Edward  Valence,  Jr. 


9/12  LTC  Charles  R.  Wallis 


9/12  Sp5  Polite  Stewart 


10/3     COL  Edward   L.  King 


10/26  MAJ  Walter  R.  Bryant 


11/15  James  C.  Gossett 


11/22  COL   &   Mrs.   Tom   J. 
Perkins 


11/30  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Michael 
Masoian 


12/6     COL  Robert  C.  Morrison 


12/7     CW3  Terrell  R.  Wallace 


LTC  William  R.  Gentry 
USA   Transportation   Center 
Fort  Eustis,  Virginia 

COL  Elwyn  G.  Edwards 
Benjamin  Franklin  Village  Chapel 
Mannheim,   Germany 

CPT  William  B.  Cheyne 

Hq,  1st  Bde 

Fort   Carson,   Colorado 

MAJ  Wesley  V.  Geary 

Hq,  1st  Bde, 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado 

CPT  John  E.  Sitler 

Hovey  Chapel,  Camp  Hovey,  Korea 

APO  San  Francisco  96224 

MAJ  Irwin  C.  Loud,  Jr. 

USA  Correctional  Trng  Facility 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas 

MAJ  William  T.  Smith 
Hq,  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina 

Ch  (COL)  William  V.  O'Conner 
Hq,  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command 
Washington,  D.C.  20315 

Ch  LTC  Melvin  R.  Brown, 
Hq,  U.S.  Army  Field  Artillery 
Aviation   Command 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma  73503 

Ch  LTC  Ross  C.  Wright 
Dugway  Proving  Ground 
Dugway,  Utah  84022 

Ch  MAJ  Aaron  J.  Cunningham 
Hq,  1st  Cavalry  Division  Arty 
Fort  Hood,  Texas  76545 

Ch  LTC  M.  H.  Phillips,  Jr. 
Hq,  Atlanta  Army  Depot 
Forest  Park,  Georgia  30050 
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DATE       RECIPIENT      CHAPLAIN   and   INSTALLATION 


12/11  LTC  Jack  O.  Johnson 


Ch  MAJ  Charles  D.  Logue 
Ch  CPT  Pablo  Teodoro,  Jr. 
Ch  CPT  Ernest  W.  Jolin 
Hq,  5th  Advanced  Individual  Train- 
ing Brigade  (CS) 
U.S.  Army  Training  Center  Engr. 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri  65473 


NAVY 


5/2     CPT  L.  J.  Muery,  Jr. 


5/8     CAPT  Robert  E.  Gallatin 


6/7     LT  GEN  William  Gay 
Thrash,  USMC 

6/19  Mrs.  Jame  Carlson 


11/20  LT  Jerry  M.  Monroe 
Mrs.  Blanche  Morris 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Weed 

12/15  LCDR  Wayne  Smyth 


CDR  W.  H.  Vinson 
Naval  Air  Station 
Dallas,  Texas 

CDR  Bruce  H.  Williams 
Naval  Air  station, 
Key  West,  Florida 

CAPT  Asa  W.  Jones 
Quantico,  Virginia 

CAPT  M.  E.  Roberts 

CDR  Sub  Force 

FPO  San  Francisco  96610 

CDR  R.  W.  Odell,  CHC,  USN 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02129 

CDR  H.  F.  Lecky,  Jr.,  CHC,  USN 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station 
New  River,  Jacksonville 
North  Carolina  28540 


AIR  FORCE 

3/21  Ada  &  Ruben  Olivares 


8/9     COL  &  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Emerling 


LTC  Chester  W.  Ross 

Hq,  4784th  ABG 

Otis  AFB,  Massachusetts 

LTC  William  J.  Vaughn 
Davis-Monton  AFB,  Arizona 
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DATE       RECIPIENT      CHAPLAIN   and   INSTALLATION 


VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 


5/2     Pete  Wheeler 


5/18  Mrs.  Barbara  Calderon 


Chaplain  James  E.  Rogers 
V.  A.  Hospital 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Chaplain  Don  H.  Welsh 
V.  A.  Hospital 
Fresno,  California 


HONORS  LIST  RECIPIENTS 
FOR  FIRST  QUARTER,  1973 


DATE       RECIPIENT 


1/10  CPT  Ray  D.  Dickerson 


CHAPLAIN  and  INSTALLATION 
ARMY 

MAJ  Henry  L.  Hunt 

Support  Activity  Kaiserslautern 

APO  New  York  09227 


2/8     COL  James  H.  Phillips 


2/9     E7  &  Mrs.  Fletcher  Reid 


2/21  COL  Morris  J.  Herbert 


MAJ  Edward  D.  Mouchette 

Hq.  4th  AIT  Brigade 

Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri  65473 

CPT  Donald  G.  Wilson 

Hq.  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina  28307 

CPT  Richard  C.  Johnson 

Hq.  28th  Artillery  Group  (AD) 

Selfridge  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan 
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DATE       RECIPIENT       CHAPLAIN  and  INSTALLATION 


3/16  LTC  William  L.  Albright 


3/12  SP5  &  Mrs.  Robert  L.  CPT  John  E.  Krivo 

Landuyt  US  Forces  SUPACT  AUGSBURG 

APO  New  York  09178 

Ch  (LTC)   Peter  S.  Lent 

Hq.  Fort  Leavenworth 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  66027 

3/27  COL  &  Mrs.  Wilman  MAJ  Curtis  R.  Bowers 

Barnes  Hq.  Support  Command 

4th  Inf  Div  (Mech) 
Fort  Carsonjpolorado  80913 


NAVY 


3/2     CAPT  Abe  H.  Siemens 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard 


CDR  Walter  "J"   Schwartz,  CHC, 

USN 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Base 
Governors  Island,  New  York  10004 


U.  S.  AIR  FORCE 

1/18  COL  Willie  R.  Moser 


LT  COL  Ralph  V.  VanLandingham 
Hq.  3902D  Air  Base  Wing  (SAC) 
Offutt  Air   Force   Base,   Nebraska 
68113 


VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 


3/12  William  F.  Lee 


3/27  Freddie  Lee  Spina 


Chaplain  Donald  H.  Welsh 

V.  A.  Hospital 

Fresno,  California  93703 

Chaplain  Charley  L.  Peeples 

V.  A.  Center 

Mountain  Home,  Tennessee  37684 


PHOTO  CREDITS:  Page  6,  White  House  Information  Office;  page  9, 
Monticello  Historical  Society;  pages  22,  25,  26,  Methodist  Information 
Office;  pages  34-37,  58,  U.S.  Air  Force;  pages  36,  39-41,  U.S.  Navy;  pages 
45-46,  Morton  Broffman;  pages  33,  47,  Robert  Cannava;  page  59,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Academy;  page  59,  U.S.  Army;  page  66,  John  Kinkead. 
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The  Greenlandic  children  on  this  page 
are  beneficiaries  of  a  fund  totaling 
$11,609.72,  collected  in  the  1972  Christ- 
mas Man  (Julemand)  project  of  Danish 
and  American  personnel  stationed  at 
Thule  AFB. 


News  in  Pictures 


The  Julemand  project  aids  children's 
homes,  day  care  centers,  schools,  and 
a  Catholic  summer  camp  open  to  all 
faiths.  Almost  $2,000  went  to  the  six 
Northernmost  Greenlandic  villages.  Pic- 
tured here  are  some  of  the  310  children 
living  in  those  villages.  This  was  the 
most  successful  such  project  in  the  his- 
tory of  Thule  AFB.  Col.  John  W.  Yocum 
is  the  Base  CO,  and  Cdr.  Johan  Martin 
Kilt  is  Danish  Liaison  Officer.  Bobby  C. 
Black,  Chaplain,  Major,  USAF,  is  in- 
stallation Chaplain. 


Donald  J.  Harlin 


USAF  Chaplain  Wins 
Freedoms  Foundation 
Awards  for  2nd  Year. 

Chaplain,  Major,  Donald  J.  Harlin, 
USAF,  American  Baptist  Chaplain  at- 
tached to  the  Hq  824th  CSB  (PACAF), 
has  received  not  one,  but  two  Freedoms 
Foundation  awards  for  1972.  The  first 
was  a  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
for  an  essay,  "The  Price  of  Freedom," 
and  the  second  was  $100  and  an  Honor 
Medal  for  a  sermon,  "Where  Do  We  Go 
From  Here?"  preached  on  Memorial 
Sunday,  28  May,  1972.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond consecutive  year  Chaplain  Harlin 
has  had  winning  entries.  In  his  essay  he 
asserted  that  freedom  "costs  everybody 
something,  and  some  people  everything." 


A  group  of  Cadets,  led  by  3rd  Classman 
Larry  Eppler  of  Louisville,  Ky.  (with 
guitar,  left),  sing  Christian  folk  music  at 
the  US  Coast  Guard  Academy's  ob- 
servance of  the  National  Prayer  Break- 
fast on  1  February,  1973.  140  Cadets  and 
members  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
Staff  attended. 

(Below)  Sister  Margaret  Gorman,  Chair- 
man of  the  Psychology  Dept.  at  Newton 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Massa- 
chusetts, explains  the  "pre-convention- 
al,"  "conventional,"  and  "post  conven- 
tional" levels  of  morality  to  a  group  of 
top  echelon  V  Corps  personnel  at  Frank- 
furt's Central  Chapel  in  a  lecture  on  17 
January. 


Celebrate  With  Us! 

We  are  pleased  that  The  LINK  was 
chosen  for  a  Freedoms  Foundation  Award 
last  year,  and  we  hope  you'll  celebrate 
with  us.  Look  for  The  LINK  at  your  next 
duty  station.  If  you  don't  find  it,  ask  your 
Chaplain  to  consider  adding  it  to  his  reli- 
gious literature  list! 


Be  sure  to  order  enough  copies  to  fill 
the  Installation's  needs.  Order  The  LINK 
in  individual  subscriptions  at  $3.50  per 
year;  bulk  orders  to  bases  for  distribution 
to  personnel  are  invoiced  quarterly  at 
twenty  cents  per  copy.  To  Churches: 
$3.00  in  lots  of  ten  or  more  to  one  ad- 
dress. 


Mail copies  of  The  LINK  to: 

Name  

Address 

(Include  APO,  FPO,  or  Zip  Code  Nos.) 

Full  Payment  Enclosed 

Bill  Me 

Send  Order  to:  The  LINK,  122  Maryland  Ave.   N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
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Spin  These! 

By  Wilson  Breaker,  Jr. 


Soulfully:  Andrae  Crouch  and  The  Disciples.  Light  Records;  Waco, 
Texas.  Stereo.  LS-5581-LP:  Everything  Changed;  He  Proved  His  Love  To 
Me;  Oh  I  Need  Him;  Satisfied;  Through  It  All;  I  Come  That  You  Might 
Have  Life;  You  Don't  Know  What  You're  Missing;  Try  Me  One  More 
Time;  Leave  The  Devil  Alone;  and  It  Won't  Be  Long.  Personnel:  Andrae 
Crouch  and  The  Disciples. 

In  1969,  international  attention  was  paid  to  California's  Edwin  Hawkins' 
first  album.  Every  selection  was  a  hit.  Now  several  years  later  the  touch 
and  the  torch  has  been  picked  by  Andrae  Crouch  and  a  young  group  of 
singers/instrumentalists,  The  Disciples.  It  is  my  judgment  that  this  album 
will  bring  much  success  and  fame  to  Andrae  Crouch.  Soft  rock  gospel,  if 
you  are  not  familiar  with  it,  is  what  this  album  is  all  about,  and  it  is  a 
welcome,  refreshing  sound  to  experience  on  recording  or  in  a  live  church 
service. 

Trumpets,  trombones,  strings,  bells,  sticks,  tastefully  used  waa-waa  sound- 
ing guitar,  and  gifted /talented /professional  sounding  bass  guitar  are  the 
instruments  employed.  The  singers  create  a  soft  triadic  and  unison  back- 
ground technique  which  can  only  be  explained  as  uniquely  Crouchism. 
Although  every  song  is  a  hit,  and  that  fact  alone  is  uncommon,  two  songs 
stand  out  among  the  rest:   Satisfied  and  Through  It  All 

Pass  It  On.  Kurt  Kaiser/Piano  and  Orchestra.  Word  Records  Waco 
Texas.  Stereo  WST-8562-LP:  Softly  and  Tenderly;  It's  Our  World;  Bring 
Back  the  Springtime;  Come,  Ye  Disconsolate;  The  Master  Hath  Come; 
Pass  It  On;  God  Speaking  To  You;  Carousel  of  Life;  Reach  Out  and  Touch- 
and  Sweet,  Sweet  Spirit. 

When  writing  a  musical  critique  for  Wayne  Newton's  latest  gospel  album 
I  came  across  a  selection  called  Pass  It  On  which  I  cited  as  the  hit  song 
of  the  entire  album.  Then  I  heard  the  composer,  Kurt  Kaiser,  render 
this  number.  Now  I  am  more  than  sure  that  this  song  will  develop  into  a 
classic  standard  gospel  song  in  months  to  come.  Kurt  Kaiser  plays  well. 
His  classical  technique  is  used  on  all  but  one  selection,  Doris  Akers'  There 
Is  A  Sweet,  Sweet  Spirit  In  This  Place.  It  is  characterized  with  no  modern 
harmonics,  no  oboe,  guitars  or  string  accompaniment— only  pure,  old- 
fashioned  octave-type  piano  playing.  His  classical  music  training  is  welcome, 
ot  course,  and  it  injects  new  life  in  old  standard  hymns.  I'm  quite  positive 
that  you  will  like  Kurt  Kaiser's  album,  Pass  It  On. 

Readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Breaker  about  religious  re- 
cordings. Please  address  him  c/o  The  LINK,  122  Md.  Ave.  N.E.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002   (Ed.) 
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There  are  five  Sundays  this  month. 

July  1  THIRD  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST.   110th  Anniversary 

of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  1-3,  1863. 
Dominion   Day   in   Canada — celebrates   the   confederation   of 
Canada's  regions  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  1867. 

July  1-7       National  Safe  Boating  Week. 

July  4  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY;  the  Continental  Con- 

gress  adopted   Jefferson's   Declaration   of   Independence  from 
Great  Britain  on  July  4,  1776. 

The  Birthdays  of  Calvin  Coolidge  ( 1872 )  and  Louis  Armstrong 
(1900). 

July  5-14  The  Calgary  Stampede,  Famous  Rodeo  in  the  Province  of 
Alberta. 

July  6  Commemoration  of  the  Burning  of  John  Hus,  Czechoslovakia. 

John  Paul  Jones  born  this  day  in  1747. 

July  8  FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 

July  14        Bastille  Day,  in  France. 

Anniversary  of  publication  of  the  first  book  in  Esperanto,  the 
International  Language,  (cf.  The  LINK  for  March,  73,  p.  28) 

July  15        FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 

Penumbral  Eclipse  of  the   Moon.   Partially  visible   in   North 
America. 

July  19  Anniversary  of  the  first  Women's  Rights  Convention.  It  was 
held  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.  on  July  19,  1848. 

July  20  Moon  Day.  Astronauts  Neil  A.  Armstrong  and  Edwin  E.  Aldrin 
landed  their  "Eagle"  at  4:17  P.M.  on  July  20,  1969.  Michael 
Collins  remained  in  moon  orbit  during  their  21&  hours  on  the 
lunar  surface.  "A  small  step  for  a  man,  a  great  leap  for  man- 
kind." 

July  22        SIXTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 

July  22-24  Church  and  Synagogue  Library  Association  National  Confer- 
ence, dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  library  services  for  local 
religious  congregations,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  19010. 

July  24  Amelia  Earhart  Putnam's  Birthday  (1898).  Lost  on  flight  from 
New  Guinea,  July  3,  1937. 

July  26        George  Bernard  Shaw's  Birthday  (1856). 

July  26- 

Aug.  30        The  Salzburg  Festival  in  Mozart's  native  city,  Austria. 

July  29        SEVENTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  PENTECOST. 

July  29- 

Aug.  5  Coast  Guard  Festival,  Grand  Haven,  Michigan. 

July  31  FEAST  OF  ST.  IGNATIUS  OF  LOYOLA,  Founder  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus;  was  canonized  in  1622. 
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Worth  Repeating 


These  are  the  days  that  fry  men's  soles. — Anna  Herbert 

Hard  cash:  The  softest  thing  to  fall  back  on.  —  F.  G.  Kernan 

Old  Timer:  One  who  remembers  when  pickets  were  part  of  a  wooden 
fence.  —  F.  G.  Kernan 

Measles :  Visible  spots  on  the  son.  —  F.  G.  Kernan 

Talk  about  pollution :  I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air  —  and  it  stuck 
there!  —  Current  Comedy 

Old  hotheads  never  die;  they  just  lose  their  cool.  —  W.  N.  Rieger 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  religion  is  to  find  yourself  in  church  with 
nothing  less  than  a  five-dollar  bill  in  your  pocket. 

A  TV  repair  service  ad:  "We  can  fix  anything  wrong  with  your  TV 
except  the  lousy  programs/' 

You  can  tell  a  child  is  growing  up  when  he  stops  asking  where  he  came 
from  and  starts  refusing  to  tell  where  he  is  going. 

Patriotic  speech:  Star  spangled  banter.  —  Frank  Tyger 

What  we  need  on  the  highways  are  more  wreckless  drivers!  —  Grit 

A  man  worries  about  what  the  future  has  in  store;  a  woman  worries 
about  what  the  stores  have  in  the  future.  —  The  Blowing  Rocket 

The  4th  of  July  —  that's  when  we  celebrated  our  freedom  in  1776 
from  unfair  British  taxation.  Then,  in  1777  we  started  our  own  system 
of  unfair  taxation.  —  Current  Comedy 

Our  government  will  never  be  overthrown  —  there's  too  much  of  it! 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


Private  Money  and  Public  Service  by  Merrimon  Cunninggim,  McGraw- 
Hill,  New  York,  N.Y.  1972.  266  pages.  $7.95,  cloth. 

The  President  of  the  Danforth  Foundation  obviously  has  a  viewpoint 
which  he  expresses  ably  and  succinctly.  He,  however,  is  objective  in  the 
values  and  the  problems  of  foundations.  Thumbnail  descriptions  of  actual 
foundations  illustrate  the  philosophy  about  which  he  is  concerned.  It  is 
a  good  resource  book  and  should  be  of  interest  to  professionals  who  must 
work  with  foundations.  Paul  O.  Madsen 

Liberation  in  Middle  America  by  Gabriel  J.  Fackre,  Pilgrim  Press,  United 
Church  Press,  Philadelphia,  Perm.  1971.  125  pages.  $4.95,  cloth. 

Dr.  Fackre  deals  with  an  important  thesis  in  a  responsible  way  as  he 
talks  of  helping  middle  America  understand  social  change  and  of  how  to 
become  positive  and  constructive  in  that  change. 

This  is  an  eminently  readable  book,  yet  sensitive  and  scholarly.  The 
concepts  of  helping  middle  Americans  to  recognize  their  basic  unity  with 
the  more  vocal  minorities  of  America  is  exciting.  The  coalitions  which  not 
only  could  be  formed,  but,  as  Dr.  Fackre  illustrates,  have  already  been 
formed,  could  truly  transform  our  nation.  Paul  O.  Madsen 

The  Modern  Military  In  American  Society:  A  Study  in  the  Nature  of 
Military  Power  by  Charles  Walton  Ackley.  Westminster  Press,  1972.  400 
pp.  $10.95. 

A  scholarly  consideration  of  a  pressing  subject  by  a  former  Navy  chaplain 
now  teaching  philosophy  at  California  State  Polytechnic  College.  Dr. 
Ackley  urges  that  the  nation  take  a  hard  look  at  its  large  and  pervasive 
military  establishment  and  come  up  with  creative  and  humane  reordering 
of  priorities  and  goals  for  the  benefit  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

White  House  Sermons,  edited  by  Ben  Hibbs.  Harper  &  Row,  1972.  216 
pp.  $5.95. 

Response  to  sermons,  both  oral  and  written,  is  a  highly  personal  exercise. 
This  collection  of  twenty-three  is  unique  in  that  they  were  delivered  at 
worship  services  in  the  White  House  in  the  presence  of  the  Chief  Executive 
and  numerous  invited  guests.  The  sermon  essays  are  of  particular  interest 
because  they  constitute  a  study  in  what  the  various  speakers  thought 
might  be  appropriate  to  such  a  setting.  Energy  expended  on  criticism  of 
White  House  services  and  sermons  would  seem  to  be  better  spent  on  the 
unresolved  and  neglected  question  of  the  proper  public  role  of  religion 
in  American  role. 
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Prayers  for 
Dependence 

and 
Independence 


OGOD,  the  protector  of  all  that  trust  in  thee,  without  whom 
nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy;  increase  and  multiply  upon  us 
thy  mercy,  that  thou  being  our  ruler  and  guide,  we  may  so  pass 
through  things  temporal,  that  we  finally  lose  not  the  things  eternal; 
grant  this,  O  heavenly  Father,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 

o 


T 


LORD,  let  us  not  live  to  be  useless,  for  Christ's  sake. 

—  John  Wesley,  1703-1791. 

HE  ETERNAL  GOD  is  our  dwelling  place,  and  underneath  are 
the  everlasting  arms.  — Deut.  33:27 


O  ETERNAL  GOD,  through  whose  mighty  power  our  fathers  won 
their  liberties  of  old;  Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  that  we  and  all 
the  people  of  this  land  may  have  grace  to  maintain  these  liberties 
in  righteousness  and  peace;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

GRANT,  O  GOD,  that  thy  faithful  people  may  come  to  undertake 
the  work  of  local  government  as  a  vocation  and  ministry;  that 
they  may  bring  to  their  work  brains  that  think,  and  hearts  that 
feel;  that  they  may  have  ideals,  imagination,  wisdom,  and  courage; 
that  they  may  never  be  enslaved  by  routine  and  convention  and 
popular  opinion,  but  ever  be  upheld  by  thy  free  spirit,  through  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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/4t  Sa&ef 


Editor:  "What's  the  idea  of  bringing 
back  this  manuscript  I  rejected  last 
year?" 

Writer:  "You've  had  a  year's  experi- 
ence since  then." 

On  a  cold  day,  a  woman's  car 
stalled  at  a  very  busy  intersection. 
She  tried  the  starter  again  and 
again,  but  nothing  happened.  The 
driver  of  the  car  behind  her  blasted 
away  on  his  horn.  Finally,  she  got 
out  of  her  car  and  walked  over  to 
him. 

"I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
my  motor  started,"  she  said.  "If 
you'd  like  to  give  it  a  try,  111  be 
glad  to  stay  here  and  honk  your 
horn  for  you!"  — L  ir  N  Mag 


"This    morning    my    sermon    will     be 
brief  .  .  ." 


A  new  (parent)  recruit  in  a 
neighborhood  Boy  Scout  troop  ap- 
proached an  especially  active  com- 
mitteeman and  exclaimed,  "You 
really  seem  to  enjoy  this  work.  I'll 
bet  your  son  is  proud  of  his  father. 
Which  one  is  your  boy?" 

"One  of  them,  or  I  should  say  all 
of  them,"  he  replied. 

"But  if  you  don't  have  a  boy, 
why.  .  .  ?"  the  newcomer  broke  off. 

"Well,"  came  the  explanation,  "I 
think  I  have  a  larger  stake  than  any 
of  you  in  the  future  of  these  boys. 
You  see,  I  have  five  daughters." 

— C  Kennedy 

The  kangaroo  went  to  see  his 
doctor.  "What  seems  to  be  the 
trouble?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
just  don't  seem  to  feel  very  jumpy 
anymore." 

A  scientific-minded  youngster  be- 
ing called  down  for  a  poor  report 
card  asked  his  irate  father,  "What's 
my  trouble,  Dad?  Is  it  my  heredity 
or  my  environment?" 

The  stout  woman  on  the  scale  in 
the  clinic  office  was  eagerly  being 
watched  by  two  small  boys.  But  the 
spring  was  out  of  order,  and  the  arm 
balanced  at  seventy-five  pounds. 

"Look,  Bill!"  gasped  one  of  the 
youngsters.  "She's  hollow!" 

A  soldier  turned  to  his  bunkmate, 
a  young  private.  "Hey!  Did  you  bor- 
row my  toothpaste?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  replied  the  other,  "I  don't 
need  no  toothpaste.  My  teeth  ain't 
loose."  —  Dental  Economics 


